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Beard, Mr. Ernest Seton, Dr. Hodge, Mr. Bradstreet, Miss Hofer, Miss 
Stevens and others are among the lecturers. 

INSTITUTION AND INSANE HOSPITAL SUPERINTENDENTS and 
Managers should send at least one of their best attendants to the Spe- 
cial Course for Attendants (July 5-29). Lectures and practical exer- 
eises In organized play and games, simple handicraft, will be given 
and methods explained by which attendants may teach inmates hand- 
work which has valuable results in discipline and healthful occupation: 
Mr. Alexander Johnson, Secretary of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, will supervise this course and Miss Kather- 
ine Lord will give the course on handwork. 

The General Course on The Problems of Institutional Relief, Public and 
Private, begins June 20th. 

Credits at Columbia University for work done in the Summer Session. 
Tuition, $20 per Course. 

Write for Circulars. 
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in the making and management of gardens for the 
education of children uiader the direction of Henry 
Griscom Parsons. The course is just the thing for all 
‘novices at gardening. 
Schools, Institutions, Settlements or Women’s Clubs 
who desire to conduct Children's Gardens, would be 
- wise to send their own teachers to take this course. 
The demand for trained teachers is greater than 


Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston 


A high grade school for young women, offering 
regular, college preparatory and special courses, 
including music, art and elocution. 


Home making in all its phases is thoroly 
taught at Lasell. The principles ot hygiene and 
sanitation, the science ot foods, marketing, cook- 
ing, the art of entertaining, house furnishing 
and management, sewing, dress-making and 
millinery are studied in a practical way under the 
supervision of competent teachers. 


Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other 


the supply. 


July 6—Aug. !6. Class hours 9.30—12.30 
Whole Course, $23.00; No entrance examination. 


sports are encouraged. Beautiful suburban 
location. Address, 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
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THE SEVENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27, i910. 


A one year course. If necessary, this may be divided between two years, or a portion 
of it taken throughout the year. 

Offers study and practice of neighborhood work, charity, correction, and 
kindred forms of social service, to men and women who are interested in the : 
problems of society today, especially those who are preparing for either paid 
or volunteer work in agencies or institutions, private or public. An outlook 
over the broad field of such effort is provided, as the best preparation for 
work in any part of that field. : 

The subjects, in logical order, are treated in— 

Lectures by experienced specialists, followed by conferences. 

Problems presented for solution in class. 

Study of Prescribed Reading to be discussed in class. 

Practical Work with at least two agencies, chosen with the individual 
student, to fit individual needs and plans. 

A second year, for which there are several fellowships, gives further training, in getting 

and interpreting social data. 


. For Circulars and other information, write - 9 Hamilton Place, Boston 
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87 LAKE STREET, cor. DEARBORN STREET, 2d Floor 


Near Libraries,-Museums, City and County Departments. The United Charities and Other Civic 
and Social Agencies 


Fifteen Hours of Field Work and Ten Hours of Class Work Each Week 


FIELD WORK. 


Field Work under expert supervision is invested with primary importance in the 
curriculum of the school, as the best method of giving students an all around experi- 
ence and of fitting them for independent action. The assignments for the first half 
of the year are aimed to give discipline in the varied work of the United Charities 
districts, and for the second half of the year to specialization in chosen lines of work. 


COURSES OFFERED DURING THE YEAR. 


Autumn Term 

Course I. 

Prof. Graham Taylor. 

Course II. 

Sherman C. Kingsley, Supt., 
United Charities and others. 


Course III. 
Miss Grace Abbott, and 
George C. Sikes. 


Winter Term 

Course IV. 

Miss S. P. Breckinridge, 
Miss Edith Abbott. 


Course V. 

Alexander Johnson, Sec’y. Na- 
tional Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction. 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop and 
others. 


Course VI. 

Miss Grace Abbott. 

Course VII. 

Prof. Graham Taylor, 

Miss Jane Addams, 

Miss Mary E. McDowell, 

Edward L. Burchard. 

Spring Term 

Course VIII. 

Henry W. Thurston, Supt. 
Children’s Home and Aid 
Society and others. 

Course IX. 

Miss Grace Abbott. 

Course X. 

Dr. William Healy, Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute. 


Course XI. 
Prof. Graham Taylor. 


Survey of the Field and Requirements for Social, Civic and Phil- 
anthropic Work. 


Principles and Methods of Relief, as practised by Charity Organ- 
ization Societies and exemplified by co-operation of public and 


private agencies. 


Organization and Social Functions of Local Governments. 


Housing and Public Health, based on the inquiry into housing 
coaditions by the Department of Social Investigation for City 
Department of Health. 


Administration of Public Institutions and Private Agencies; deal- 
ing with the care of wards of the state and the management 
of charitable and reformatory societies. 


Social Legislation, its principles, methods and results. 


Community Co-operation in Social Settlements, Public Schools, 
Libraries, Museums and Recreational Centers; with conferences 
on educational and recreational work with children. 


The Public Care of Children by Juvenile Courts, Compulsory de- 
partment of boards of education, public guardians, supervision 
of placed-out children, and in detention homes, parental schools 
for truants, reform schools and reformatories. 


Population, Immigration, based on experience in League for the 
Protection of Immigrants. 

Physical and Psychical Factors Underlying Dependency and De- 
linqguency, based on an investigation being conducted on the 
relation between juvenile dependency and delinquency and mental 
or physical defects. 

Industrial Efficiency, Organization and Relationship studied in 
relation to education, the standard of living and the economic, 
social and ethical problems involved. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Course XII. 
Miss S. P. Breckinridge, 
Miss Edith Abbott. 


Special Lectures. 

Ethelbert Stewart, 

Miss Mary E. Richmond, 
Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn. 


f 
Methods of Social Investigation, dealing with the most important 


social research—autumn, winter and spring terms. 


Organization and Conduct of Government Investigations. 
Investigation in connection with giving relief. 
The Use and Misuse of Social Statistics. 


LIBRARY AND SOCIAL MUSEUM. 


EDWARD L. BURCHARD, Curator 


Exhibits gathered from the world’s exposition at St. Louis and from other cosmo- 
politan sources, illustrating municipal conditions and social progress and exemplify- 
ing methods of social publicity, upon which Mr. Burchard will lecture. 


President, GRAHAM TAYLOR 
Director of Social Investigation, MISS S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


Vice-President, JULIA C. LATHROP 
Associate Director, MISS EDITH ABBOTT 


Apply now for registration and for residence in settlements. Tuition, $6000 for the full year’s 


course ; $15.00 for long courses; $10.00 for short courses, 


Bulletins of the School will be sent on application, 


Address “The Registrar,” MISS ESTELLE HUNTER, 87 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The St. Louis School of Social Economy 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
AFFILIATED WITH WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Department of Research Maintained by The Russell Sage Foundation 
Fifth Year, September 27th, 1910—June 8th, 1911 


THE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL ECONOMY OFFERS 


The standard one-year course for the diploma, and also a two-year course. 
Practical work under expert supervision in the charitable and social organ- 
izations of the city. 


A great opportunity for training in social research. 
The best kind of a course for a higher degree in practical sociology. 


The demand for graduates has been greater than the supply for both men 
and women. Graduates from the regular course are preferred candidates for the 
research fellowships. 1 


Tuition : $25.00 Per Year; $5.00 Per Course.} I 


THOMAS J. RILEY, Ph.D., Director; GEORGE B. MANGOLD, Ph.D., Associate Director 
Assisted by the best representatives of social work in St. Louis 
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For a Handbook and Information in Detail, Address 


THE DIRECTOR, Fine Arts Building, 19th and Locust Streets 


A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 
Genuine happy home life with personal, affectionate care. Growing girls inspired 


by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood, The Cape climate is ex- 
ceptionally favorable for an outdoor life which we make attractive and refining, 
Forty acres; pine groves, seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are observed espec- 


jally for results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handi- 
work, Domestic Arts, French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All branches of 
study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, 
MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principals. 


East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 
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HAIR TONIC 


which we unrestrictedly guarantee to stop the loss and promote the growth of hair. 


It is further guaranteed by us to be free from any injurious ingredients and 
above all, alcohol, which destroys the oil cells and dries up the roots of the hair. 


In most hair tonics considerable alcohol is used. 
Ly-O-Durk is a petroleum product, therefore a natural hair food. 
Crude Oil contains properties that make it unequaled as a scalp food and hair 


tonic. Ly-O-Durk is crude oil in refreshing, fragrant, tonic form. 


If Ly-O-Durk does not do all that we claim for it—stop the loss and promote 
the growth of hair—we will cheerfully refund the purchase price, which is $1.00 a 
bottle. Take us at our word, and obtain this perfect hair tonic—a trial will con- 
vince you of the truth of our claims for it—you will cease experimenting with 
alcoholic hair tonics when you have tested the virtue of Ly-O-Durk. 

Ly-O-Durk is not for sale in stores. Is obtainable only direct from us (and 
is sent prepaid in plain package.) 
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MUNICIPAL FRANCHISES 


By DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph. D. 


Chief of Bureau of Franchises of the Public Service Commission for the First Division of New York 
Author of ‘‘The American City,’’ ‘‘The Study of City Government,’’ “‘The Government of Great 
American Cities,’’ etc. 

“There are other books on municipal ownership and management, and some of them are of high 
authority, but they are the productions «f theorists aid partisans. This is the book of a practical man 
whose official connection with the Public Service Commission of New York gives him unsurpassed facilities 
for the study of what may be called the comparative anatomy of the entire genus of public utilities.”— 
New York ‘Times Saturday Review.” 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I: PIPE AND WIRE FRANCHISES 


PART I—INTRODUCTORY Chapter X—The Telegraph and the Conditions Im- 
Chapter I—How Franchises Are Acquired posed Upon it by Local Authorities 
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of Overcoming Them 
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Cloth; Crown Octavo. 710+ xx Pages. Price, $5.00 Net 
It is expected that Volume Two. ineluding Parts ITI and IV, in which will be a discussion of 


transportation franchises and the taxation and control of municipal franchises, will be ready within one 


year after publication of Volume One. 
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Everyone Interested in Civic Betterment Ought to Read 


“A City’s Dream of a City” 


By ERNEST POOLE 


Where Practical Workers Dream Out Loud: 
THE ENGINEER dreams of underground transportation for people and freight; of ample pro- 


vision for parks and waterfronts; of large, radial thoroughfares connecting numerous com- 
munity centers—a city plan. 

THE DOCTOR dreams of the elimination through friendly germs of pneumonia, typhoid, tuber- 
culosis and cancer; of the eradication of blindness and deafness and of the addition of ten to 
fifteen years of added activity to our span of life. 

THE CHEMIST tells of laboring for substitutes that shall replace coal and meat, and of cheaper 
fresh fruits and green vegetables through “earth made by machinery.” 

THE POLITICIAN sees the solution in men “getting together” and hopes for a government 
that will be literally “of the people, for the people, by the people.” 

THE MOTHER wants to give the ideal city a soul by the proper care of the child. 


This Materia! is all Intensely Interesting and Suggestive. It will hold you! 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


The quickening conscience of the 
churches in regard to industrial ques- 
tions has been widely commented on over 
a term of years, but nowhere else has 
there been so complete and illuminating 
a summary of the actual and official steps 
taken as in Professor Taylor’s Industrial 
Survey in this issue. It forms a signifi- 
cant and imposing roster. Many individ- 
ual churches are opening certain of their 
services to free discussion of labor and 
civic problems, whole dioceses and de- 
nominations are organizing, a religious 
survey has been made in the Huntington 
Presbytery of Pennsylvania in the midst 
of a large for- 
eign population 
and, most im- 
portant of all 
at the moment, 
the Commis- 
sion on the 
Church and 
Social Service, 
fe>p Te Sie it 
ing the Federal 
Council of the 
Churches’ of 
Chrisa vin 
America, has 
made a report 
on South Beth- 
lehem and _ its 
sreclier a ke 
which did not 
lack courage to 
find the local 
Perro te s tis 
ant ministers 
“too far aloof 
from the work- 
ingman to un- 
derstand him 
and win _ his 
confidence.” 

The Bethle- 
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McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED INSANE FOURTH PA- 
RADE, NOW GOING OUT OF STYLE. 


hem ministers acknowledge their re- 
sponsibility for getting at the truth of the 
situation and for helping unsnarl it, and 
in that lies perhaps the most significant 
point not only of the investigation but 
of the strike itself. If a body of local: 
ministers in any industrial town in the 
country can, to a certain degree, be held 
responsible for knowing about condi- 
tions and for acting upon them, we shall 
have eventually a wonderfully efficient 
and responsive nucleus of public spirited: 
men upon whom the public can call for 
appropriate action in times of industrial! 
stress. 

Of the other larger movements, per- 
haps the formation of the Chicago Citi- 
zenship Congress, representing Catholic, 
Protestant and 
Jewish church 
clubs, and: the 
General Coun- 
Wea cil of the Mu- 
s IID oe a.|  nicipal Church 

A a ve pe of Columbus, 

i organized by 

Rev. Washing- 

ton Gladden, 

are the most 
significant. 

When action 
on _ industrial 
lines, or a con- 
gregation’s at- 
titude toward 
ind wsitriat 
D t0\ 8 1 6.S-S:, 
comes to a fo- 
cus in-.one 
church, ‘locaf 
prejudices and 
all sorts of 
other elements 
complicate the 
situation. In 
S chen éie- 
tady, for in- 


stance, Rev. 
Dr. Lunn was 
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practically forced from his pulpit on the 
ground that he was a socialist, with the 
result that he organized a people’s church 
in a theater which has drawn congrega- 
tions of 1,500 men on Sunday evening 
week after week. Mr. Richard's 
thoughtful article on Mr. Lunn’s work 
and its significance in so bustling an in- 
dustrial community as Schenectady, is 
particularly timely. Since Professor 
Taylor’s article was written, Alexander 
Irvine’s special relations with the Church 
of the Ascension in New York have been 
terminated by action of the vestry. The 
after meetings Sunday evenings at the 
Church of the Ascension, which have 
been going on for three years, have 
been associated largely in the public mind 
with socialist propaganda, though many 
speakers have participated along other 
lines. It is evident from the addresses 
made by Dr. Grant, the rector, and oth- 
ers, at the dinner given to Mr. Irvine, 
that the vestry was not a unit in termi- 
nating Mr. Irvine’s connection. The so- 
called “intellectual” socialists have taken 
up Mr. Irvine’s cause with enthusiasm, 
and are planning, it is said, to utilize his 
services in organizing all over the coun- 
try some sort of “free” church in which 
socialist doctrines will presumably be 
preached from a religious angle much 
as Mr. Irvine has preached them at the 
Church of the Ascension. 


The incisive question—“Can citizen- 
ship be fulfilled by philanthropy ?’— 
which Mrs. Emmons Blaine raises and 
discusses with significant fearlessness, 
finds a very practical answer in the story 
of City Neighbors at Play and the ac- 
count of the playground conference at 
Rochester. The two points of view are 
thus very opportunely brought together 
in this issue. For, by her personal pro- 
motion of the social use of Chicago parks 
and playgrounds, Mrs. Blaine has ex- 
emplified the possibility of identifying 
private citizenship and public philan- 
thropy. Her interest in the civic value 
of play naturally developed from her 
recognition of the claim of public educa- 
tion. Her own large contributions to the 
educational and other equipment of her 
city have never relieved her of any civic 
obligation to render personal service 
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either in public office or in private status. 
Her endowment of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago and 
her establishment of the Francis W. 
Parker school nearer her home, were rea- 
sons for, rather than an exemption from, 
a full term’s service on the Chicago 
Board of Education, 

Her practical interest in improving 
housing conditions never allowed her to 
be content with the volunteer private ef- 
forts of the City Homes Association. 
So intent was she in securing better pub- 
lic control of housing conditions that 
she carried to the State Supreme Court 
the mandamus proceedings which estab- 
lished Charles B. Ball’s claim to the chief 
sanitary inspectorship of the city of 
Chicago. Although by competitive ex- 
aminations he had headed the civil serv- 
ice list eligible for this appointment, it 
was refused him on the ground that he 
had not been a resident of the state. 
Thus the larger public good was achieved 
by securing the confirmation of the law 
permitting the city to obtain expert serv- 
ice from outside the state in offices ex- 
acting such requirements. 

Notwithstanding her example and ef- 
fort in making philanthropy and citizen- 
ship thus tributary to each other, she 
does not hesitate to recognize the higher 
claim of citizenship, or to express the 
decided conviction that the community 
should have a larger proportion of the 
wealth of the land at its own command 
for the common welfare, even though 
a far smaller proportion of wealth 
were left in the possession of the rich for 
philanthropic or any other purposes. 
Mrs. Blaine’s own widely recognized sta- 
tion in American society and her well 
deserved personal influence add great 
significance to this notable utterance. 


Governor Hughes has approved the bill 
carrying into effect September 1 next the 
recommendations of the Page Commis- 
sion on Courts of Inferior Jurisdiction. 
The provisions of the bill have been dis- 
cussed at considerable length in previous 
issues of THE Survey. In a memoran- 
dum accompanying the bill, the governor 
says that the wisdom of some of its pro- 
posals “has been challenged,” but that 
“they are the result of painstaking study 
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by the commission appointed for the 
purpose, of a most difficult subject and 
the city of New York should not be de- 
nied the right to avail itself of the tests 
and experience which the bill will per- 
mit.” The chief objections to the bill 
have been on the part of those who 
feared misuse of the provisions regard- 
ing the social evil—finger print identifi- 
cation, medical examination and hospital 
treatment for diseased prostitutes. The 
bill makes comparatively small advances 
in these directions and we hope that the 
formulation of a more rounded campaign 
against the social evil will be carried for- 
ward unflaggingly. 


PROTECT FAMILIES 
OF ALIEN LABORERS 


The movement for an improved liabil- 
ity law in Wisconsin discloses a very seri- 
ous special defect in the present law 
which it is hoped will be remedied. The 
Wisconsin Supreme Court has ruled that 
a non-resident alien cannot maintain an 
action to recover damages for the death 
of a relative in an industrial accident on 
the ground that local statutes are not 
framed for the benefit of aliens living 
abroad. The Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania has made similar decisions and, 
in the case of Giuseppa Raffaela Maio- 
rano vs. B. and O., the United States Su- 
preme Court, in April, 1909, confirmed 
the decision of the Pennsylvania court. 
The appeal was taken to the federal court 
on the ground that the decision of the 
Pennsylvania court infringed the treaty 
between the United States and Italy. 
Justice Moody delivered the opinion of 
the federal court in the following words: 


Article 3 (of this treaty) stipulates for 
the citizens of each, in the territory of the 
other, equality with the natives of rights 
and privileges in respect of protection and 
security of person and property. It cannot 
be contended that protection and security 
for the person or property of the plaintiff 
herself have been withheld from her in the 
territory of the United States, because 
neither she nor her property has ever been 
within that territory. She herself, there- 
fore, is entirely outside the scope of her ar- 
ticle. The argument, however, is that if 
the right of action for her husband’s death 
is denied to her, he, the husband, has 
not enjoyed the equality of the protection 
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and security for his person which this ar- 
ticle of the treaty assures him. It is said 
that if compensation for his death is with- 
held for his surviving relatives, a motive 
for caring for his safety is removed, the 
chance of his death by unlawful violence or 
negligence is increased, and thereby the pro- 
tection and security of his person are ma- 
terially diminished. The conclusion is 
drawn that a full compliance with the treaty 
demanded that, for his protection and se- 
curity, this action by his surviving rela- 
tives should lie. The argument is not with- 
out force. Doubtless one reason which has 
induced legislators to give to surviving 
relatives an action for death has been the 
hope that care for life would be stimulated. 

Another reason for such legislation, quite 
as potent, was the desire to secure compen- 
sation to those who might be supposed to 
suffer directly and materially by the death. 

Without dwelling further upon the pur- 
pose and effect of legislation of this kind, 
and assuming that both might be calculated 
in some degree to increase the protection 
and security of persons who may be exposed 
to dangers, we are of opinion that the pro- 
tection and security thus afforded are so in- 
direct and remote that the contracting pow- 
ers cannot be fairly thought to have had 
them in contemplation. 

If an Italian subject sojourning in this 
country, is himself given all the direct pro- 
tection and security afforded by the laws to 
our own people, including all rights of ac- 
tions for himself or his personal representa- 
tives to safeguard the protection and secur- 
ity, the treaty is fully complied with, with- 
out going further and giving to his non- 
resident alien relatives a right of action for 
damages for his death, although such action 
is afforded to native resident relatives, and 
although the existence of such an action 
may indirectly promote his safety. 


In sixteen states and one territory— 
Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas Kentucky Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
York, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, Wash- 
ington and Arizona—this question has 
been settled in the affirmative and the 
opinion of Judge Bartlett of the New 
York Court of Appeals forms a striking 
contrast to the decision quoted above. 
The New York decision ¢Alfson vs. 
Bush Company) reads as follows: 


The principle underlying the legislation 
we are considering is manifestly the protec- 
tion of those who suffer pecuniary loss when 
a laborer or servant is killed by the negli- 
gent act of an individual or corporation em- 
ploying him. The clear intention of the 
legislature is that the negligent employer 
shall no longer escape the consequences of 
his act by the death of his servant, but shall 
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respond in damages to those who have suf- 
fered pecuniary loss. 

It is difficult to conéeive of any argument 
springing from public policy, sound reason, 
or a proper discrimination between the 
rights of the citizen or alien that should pre- 
vent the husband, wife or next of kin of 
the laborer killed by reason of his employ- 
er’s negligence from receiving those dam- 
ages that a jury has awarded a local repre- 
sentative who derives his authority from 
and acts under the control of the surrogate’s 
court. The damages are imposed on a neg- 
ligent employer as compensation to those 
who suffer by his act; and there is no valid 
reason, as it seems to us, why they should 
not be paid to the survivors, whether resid- 
ing here or in some foreign jurisdiction. 
The statute not only benefits the survivors 
but protects the laboring man, as it tends 
to enforce observance by his employe of 
the rules requiring him to furnish his ser- 
vant a safe place in which to work. The 
laborer leaving wife and children behind 
him and coming here from abroad, has a 
right to enter into a contract of employment, 
fully relying on the statute. 


In Pennsylvania the problem is par- 
ticularly serious. The foreign population 
of this state was in 1900 15.6 per cent 
-of the total population, while between 
1901-1909, almost one-fifth of the total 
number of alien immigrants to the 
United States declared Pennsylvania 
their destination. The vast majority are 
employed as laborers in the mines and a 
large proportion have left their families 
at home. Employers may take advan- 
tage of this fact, in some cases giving 
these laborers the more dangerous work; 
in others, where the majority of the 
workers are foreigners, risking the safe- 
ty of the natives as well, by neglecting 
to adopt preventive measures against 
accidents. 

The question, however, is not limited 
to protecting foreigners in Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin. Twenty-eight states and 
one territory have as yet made no decis- 
ion in regard to the rights of aliens, and 
the constant danger of the precedent 
established by these two states being fol- 
lowed by others makes amendments to 
their laws a matter of national, even of 
international, importance. 


THE COMMISSION 
ON CONGESTION 


Congestion of population is officially 
recognized by Mayor Gaynor’s appoint- 
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ment of the New York City Commission 
on Congestion of Population which will 
continue its studies until March instead 
of for a brief term of ninety days as 
originally planned. Of the nineteen 
members, ten are aldermen and nine un- 
official members including Prof. Frank 
J. Goodnow of Columbia, Allan Robin- 
son of the Allied Real Estate Interests, 
and John J. Flynn representing organ- 
ized labor. The chairman is Jacob A. 
Cantor, who has been borough president 
of Manhattan and state senator, and the 
secretary, Benjamin C. Marsh of the 
Congestion Committee. 

The public hearings thus far held have 
proved the liveliest sort of affairs. Tene- 
ment and land owners have been present 
in numbers and have denied with the 
greatest vigor that congestion exists in 
New York or is possible under the pres- 
ent tenement-house law. Congestion, of 
course, is a relative term. To most of 
us it stands for the superlative degree of 
the word crowding—crowding, over- 
crowding, congestion; and we have be- 
lieved it exists to a degree to be recog- 
nized even by those who profit from it. 

At a hearing on the lower East Side 
small real estate men pressed their claims 
that congestion does not exist or, if it 
does, that it is a necessary and natural 
condition of affairs. The meeting almost 
resulted in a riot. On the other hand, 
tenants made some interesting sugges- 
tions. One was that the city build ten 
thousand small houses out on Long 
Island. Another suggestion was a high- 
er rate of taxation on land than on im- 
provements, while various speakers urged 
the distributing of factories outside the 
city, and cheap transportation. One 
East Side spokesman made an interesting 
suggestion—to perform a major surgical 
operation by cutting streets through all 
the East Side blocks, thus dividing them 
into squares of less than half their pres- 
entnsize, 

The commission has adopted a gen- 
eral plan and scope of investigation for 
all borough hearings, and for the hearing 
given the Metropolitan Parks and Play- 
ground Association and other organiza- 
tions. This takes into account present 
congestion and room overcrowding, eco- 
nomic and administrative causes of con- 
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gestion, methods of relief and preven- 
tion abroad, methods to relieve present 
and prevent future congestion in New 
York for immediate adoption, and the 
relation of rapid transit to congestion. 
Twelve sub-committees have been ap- 
pointed. 


GOOD FELLOWSHIP 
CLUB OF VASSAR 


Not only the “college world” but the 
community at large has been well served 
by the students and alumnz of Vassar 
College in successfuly initiating a demo- 
cratic co-operation between the Students’ 
Association and the maids who serve in 
the dormitories, dining hall, kitchen and 
laundry. For years there have been 
personal and smaller efforts in the con- 
duct of classes and clubs, but within 
three or four years the student body and 
class committees have united to organ- 
ize this social service within the college 
community and promote its efficiency 
and permanency by securing a building 
equipment, a capable supervisor and an 
endownient. 

In a setting of evergreens, with a 
lovely lawn in the foreground and the 
glass arches of the college conservatory 
at one side, the Good Fellowship Club- 
house stands as a unique though integral 
part of the college equipment. It is a 
distinctive feature of the beautiful 
campus ensemble, with its gray, green- 
trimmed walls, and dull red tile roof. 
Within, its spacious. living room and 
open hearth, library and cosy dining 
room invite those who seek its social fel- 
lowship to use the home conveniences 
and eomforts of the domestic rooms 
above and the laundry, kitchen and store- 
room below. 

Here the maids belonging to the Good 
Fellowship Club—130 of them already— 
entertain their friends, prepare their re- 
freshments, use the sewing machine, 
wash and iron their own clothes, get ac- 
quainted with each other and make at 
home the stranger coming from the 
countryside or over sea to serve with 
them the great college household. Here 
they may seek or accept service from the 
college girls in learning English, cook- 
ing, sharing the treasures of literature, 
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art and music, and in taking from them 
their own share of play and games, folk 
dances and the maypole—for which the 
college gymnasium is used weekly. 

But so democratic has been the consid- 
eration of those who built and support 
the clubhouse for those who use it, that 
none but invited guests of the maids’ own 
Good Fellowship Club may even visit 
the house. The student body and the 
club membership meet and mingle in the 
“council” and in the classes, clubs and 
recreational groups. 

The college girls, besides providing for 
maintenance and the resident supervisor, 
have given or raised $10,000 for the 
building, and $17,000 toward an endow- 
ment. In appreciation of this goodwill the 
Good Fellowship maids have contributed 
one hundred dollars in addition to their 
dues. 

The college women on their part rec- 
ognize the reflex advantages to them and 
the college of having this viewpoint of 
democratic vision and the natural points 
of contact it affords for giving and get- 
ting a larger share of human experience. 

Beyond these reciprocal values to those 
immediately concerned, there is a wider 
social service being rendered by this suc- 
cessful initiative at Vassar. A type of 
self - governing, self-respecting, self- 
supporting co-operation between college 
women and working women has been 
established, which is sure to prompt simi- 
lar organization, equipment and effort 
both within and beyond the campus of 
other institutions. And a real community 
service is being rendered to the families, 
neighborhoods and localities from which 
the maids come, as well as to the homes 
in which many of them will become wives 
and mothers. 


IN BEHALF OF 
THE EPILEPTIC 


Most reforms are brought about either 
through the compelling efforts of a single 
strong personality or as the effective re- 
sults of organization. What Dorothea 
Dix, single-handed, accomplished for the 
insane a few decades ago, a small and 
earnest group have been accomplishing 
for the epileptic during recent years. 

The annual meeting of the National 
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Association for the Study of Epilepsy 
and the Care and Treatment of Epilep- 
tics, and its yearly volume of transac- 
tions, attractive in form and always in- 
teresting in matter, have served during 
the past few years to stimulate efforts 
for better and more adequate care and 
treatment of a class sorely neglected, 
never wanted, and seldom receiving the 
best treatment for their mysterious and 
dreaded disease. At the time the asso- 
ciation was organized, there were but 
few who took any interest in the needs 
of epileptics dependent on public aid, 
and they were those whose connection 
with charitable work made them realize 
the deplorable condition of these suffer- 
ers, who could turn for help only to coun- 
ty almshouses and hospitals for the 
insane. 

At the tenth annual meeting of the 
association, held in Baltimore a few 
weeks ago, reports from the various 
states showed that upwards of five thou- 
sand patients are now being cared for in 
special state institutions, while two other 
states—making eleven in all—have al- 
ready established colonies. Preliminary 
work has been done in Illinois, but an ap- 
propriation by the Legislature is needed 
to start the state colony. 

The work of the national association 
was divided into two parts, educational 
and medical. At the morning session 
reports of progress from the different 
states and from Canada were made. 
Vital questions and brief discussions, af- 
fording an interchange of views and in- 
formation, added interest to the meeting. 

While the progress in arousing inter- 
est in the epileptic shows gratifying re- 
sults, hardly more than a start has been 
made. It is said that there are today 
in the United States at least 175,000 epi- 
leptics, and of these large numbers should 
be rescued from utterly unsuitable sur- 
roundings. The situation in Maryland, 
the needs of the large number of epilep- 
tics for whom there is no adequate pro- 
vision, and the necessity for establishing 
a special institution, were discussed by 
Dr. Arthur P. Herring, secretary of the 
Lunacy Commission of Maryland. 

The purpose of Letchworth Village, 
the new colony for the epileptic and 
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feeble-minded in New York state, was 
described by the secretary, Franklin B. 
Kirkbride. Contrasted with the lack of 
provision in Maryland, the establishment 
in New York of this second colony, 
which is to supplement the work of 
Craig Colony at Sonyea, points the way 
which must sooner or later be followed 
elsewhere. It is a pleasure to note that 
the New York Legislature named its new 
institution in honor of William Pryor 
Letchworth, the first president of the 
national association. 

The president’s address by Dr. W. F. 
Drewry of Virginia, on the Utility of 
Organization, was a strong plea for the 
extension of the work on practical lines 
of well directed effort. 

With true southern hospitality the 
Maryland Psychiatric Society monopo- 
lized the interval between the morning 
and afternoon sessions, and gave a de- 
lightful opportunity for social inter- 
course and more intimate discussions. 

An interesting series of scientific pa- 
pers followed. Their variety and scope 
emphasized the broad field being cov- 
ered by the medical men who are ap- 
proaching today the purely medical and 
surgical aspects of the disease, studying 
its phenomena, carrying out prolonged 
and carefully planned treatment, and 
seeking the causes of the disease and the 
best methods of control and cure. 

The officers of the association for the 
coming year are: President, Dr. M. L. 
Perry, Parsons, Kansas; vice-presidents, 
Dr. W. T. Shanahan, Sonyea, N. Y., and 
C. H. Grasty, Baltimore; secretary and 
treasurer Dr. J. F. Munson, Sonyea; 
editor of the transactions, Dr. W. P. 
Spratling, Maryland. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF PHILANTHROPY 


At the formal opening exercises of the 
summer session of the New York School 
of Philanthropy June 20, Otto T. Ban- 
nard, vice-president of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, presided, and, after 
a-few introductory remarks, introduced 
as the speakers of the evening, Homer 
Folks, Alexander Johnson, and Carl 
Kelsey, the latter having general super- 
vision of the summer session. Dr. Lind- 
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say, the director of the school, gave a 
brief closing address, and an informal 
reception by the association of former 
students was given to the students and 
guests of the school at the close of the 
exercises. The topic of the evening was 
Public Charitable Institutions. Mr. 
Folks spoke of those in New York state, 
Mr. Johnson, of the administrative dif- 
ficulties of institutional officers, and all 
the speakers emphasized the great need 
of a more enlightened public interest and 
better public support for public chari- 
table institutions. 

This year’s summer session is organ- 
ized in four sections, which has made 
possible greater specialization and small- 
er classes. The usual standards of ad- 
mission have been retained, and all of 
the courses are planned primarily as nor- 
mal courses for experienced workers 
rather than beginners. The Charity Or- 
ganization Institute ran through June 
under the direction of Mary E. Rich- 
mond of the Charity Organization De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. Its membership included secre- 
taries, executive officers and visitors of 
charity organization societies in nineteen 
cities, representing ten states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Canada. Its 
workers prepared a report upon their 
home localities, following a prescribed 
outline, and these reports were used as a 
basis of a discussion of case work, in- 
vestigation, treatment, relief, co-opera- 
tion and administration, as departments 
of the normal work of a charity organ- 
ization society. 

The general course, whose exercises 
began on June 21 and will end July 29. 
is devoted to the Problems of In- 
stitutional Relief, Public and Private. 
Twenty-eight persons are enrolled, rep- 
resenting twenty-two cities and fourteen 
states. Twenty-five per cent of the stu- 
dents in this class live in New York 
city. About one-fourth of them are col- 
lege graduates and half of the whole 
number enrolled have had some college 
training. With one exception all have 
had some previous experience in social 
work. 

The two remaining sections will not 
convene until July 5. One is a course 
for playground workers and the other 
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a course in handicraft, games, ingenuity 
work and physical exercises, arranged 
especially for attendants in public insti- 
tutions, so that they can teach this work 
in turn to inmates, using it as a basis 
for recreational and disciplinary features 
of their work. Both courses offer ex- 
ceptional opportunities for field and prac- 
tice work, combined with two hours of 
classroom work each day. Through the 
co-operation of the commissioner of 
parks and playgrounds and several pri- 
vate agencies, the recreational facilities 
of New York will be utilized. 


THE SCHOOL’S MOST 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The closing of the work of the last 
academic year recorded the most suc- 
cessful year’s work in the history of the 
school, and was fitly celebrated by simple, 
informal exercises for the students of 
the full year’s course and of the evening 
course. Both groups of students held 
also their respective classday functions, 
at which in lighter vein they recounted 
the many pleasant experiences of the year 
spent together. Many of the graduates 
of the year’s course have already entered 
work in important positions. One be- 
comes a factory inspector for the state 
of New York; another, investigator for 
the National Child Labor Committee; 
one, the financial secretary of an anti- 
tuberculosis association in Elizabeth, 
N. J., and another secretary of an anti- 
tuberculosis association at Pawtucket, 
R. J. One becomes chief probation offi- 
cer at Columbus; two enter settlement 
work, and another will engage in housing 
work for the National Housing Associa- 
tion, and ‘still others have been secured 
for other positions, in most cases the 
work not beginning until fall. 

Fighty-eight students were registered 
during the year, exclusive of the summer 
session, the evening session and the ex- 
tension courses. Thirty-four of these 
completed the full year’s work and 
twenty-five of them secured diplomas or 
certificates, the remainder having a small 
amount of work to complete. Forty- 
three of the total number of students en- 
rolled had had. college training, and 
thirty-six of these were college graduates. 
Sixteen per cent were men, twenty-six 
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per cent were practical social workers, 
sixty-six per cent had had previous ex- 
perience in social work, and seventy- 
five per cent expressed their intention of 
entering social work as a professional 
career. The evening session had an en- 
rolment of eighty-four, and twenty-eight 
took extension courses. Also seventeen 
students of the New York Training 
School for Deaconesses, and fourteen of 
the National Training School of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
were enrolled for special work. 

These statistics are sufficient indication 
of the extending influence of the school, 
and of the possibilities of substantial 
contributions to the cause of better serv- 
ice in meeting the social needs of the 
community. It is such work that is 
greatly raising standards and making 
itself felt in a demand for higher grade 
service on the part of the public and of 
philanthropic societies, and a more intel- 
ligent discussion in national conferences 
and elsewhere of the problems of the 
poor and the corresponding duties of gov- 
ernment, organizations and individuals. 


PLAY 


JOSEPH LEE 


“Not in the ground of need, not in 
bent and painful toil, but in the deep- 
centered play-instinct of the world, in 
the joyous mood of the eternal Being, 
which is always young, Science has her 
origin and root; and her spirit, which is 
the spirit of genius in moments of ele- 
vation, is but a sublimated form of play, 
the austere and lofty analogue of the 
kitten playing with the entangled skein, 
or of the eaglet sporting with the moun- 
tain winds.”? 

The above is the best statement of 
‘what science really is that I have ever 
seen. It is almost good enough to prove 
‘that there is a place in the world even 
for the physical sciences. 

Of course science is play. Real sci- 
ence that is to say—the science which is 
the true adventure of the mind. And 


1vathematics, a pamphlet. By Prof. Cassius 
Jackson Keyser of Columbia University. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1907. This 
‘book may be obtained at the office of Tur Survry 
for twenty-five cents, or it will be mailed, post 
paid, for twenty-eight cents. 
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play from almost the first is largely sci- 
ence. What a small child is doing when 
he acts horse or mother or fire engine is 
forming the conception of what things 
are by getting inside of them and seeing 
how it feels. It is the joy of mental 
grasp, not of the physical manifestations, 
that is the prime motive. 

Of course art is play. That is, it jus- 
tifies itself. Beauty does not exist for 
other things but all else exists for it. 
In fact, all real things are play in the 
last analysis, all things that are worth 
while for themselves. That is what we 
mean by play. Play is the pursuit of 
ultimates as distinguished from the serv- 
ice of secondary means. It is therefore 
the crucial thing in life. It is the final 
up-against-it that gives value to the rest. 
Life is in the final test a sporting propo- 
sition. 

Even industry is truly valuable be- 
cause it expresses thought and character 
and the love of beauty,—for the play 
element that it contains. The reason 
getting a job transforms a young man’s 
life is because it satisfies the gang in- 
stinct to make good, to be somebody 
as a member in full standing of the so- 
ciety to which he happens to belong. The 
useful is a prop to life but not life itself. 

The rise of the recognition of play 
means the renaissance of life. It is the 
coming back of the determination to live 
while we are about it and not to spend 
our whole life in preparation. It does 
not mean a life of pleasure. Play is 
never for the pleasure of playing; that is 
a self-conscious and egotistic spirit. It 
is always for the game, for the love of 
what you can put into it, not for what 
you can get out of it; to get the ball over 
the line, not for the applause. 

The play agitation is beginning to rec- 
ognize this wider mission. Of course as 
a practical piece of work it must draw 
the line somewhere, and not set itself up 
as the new priest of Bacchus for all pur- 
poses. But it is grasping the right idea. 
This last congress? earnestly discussed 
not only boys’ play but girls’ play; not 
merely play on the playgrounds but play 
in the street, in the back yard and in the 
home; play for the baby and the mother 


*The Rochester Play Congress. See page 560. 
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and the old man; play on Sunday; the 
provision of a rational, and more or less 
satisfactory, way for boys and girls to 
play together, through the regulation and 
promotion of dancing, including probably 
floors for folk dancing for the bigger 
girls on our future playgrounds. The 
question of what is the right age for 
romping games, and what the right time 
for the introduction of dramatics into 
girls’ play, were specially considered. 
The great thing that has happened to 


us play people is that we have realized. 


that play is in the last analysis the form in 
which successful life declares itself; that 
it is the business of even the gnarled ap- 
ple tree to blossom, and that only on 


that condition can it live at all. The edu- 
cational and administrative problems 
which this recognition brings us up 


against are the ones which must now be 
solved, and in the solving of which we 
ask the aid of all true social workers. 


THE CHICAGO CONFER- 
ENCES 


JOHN B. ANDREWS 


Secretary American Association for Labor 
Legislation 

The three recent national conferences 
at Chicago on industrial accidents, indus- 
trial diseases and labor legislation brought 
together several hundred of those who 
represent the serious thought of the coun- 
try on these important subjects. 

The national conference on workmen’s 
accidents and compensation had met twice 
before—once at Atlantic City last July 
and again in Washington in January, 
but this third meeting in Chicago was the 
largest and most earnest. In the absence 
of Commissioner Charles. P. Neill of the 
Bureau of Labor at Washington, H. V. 
Mercer of Minneapolis served as chair- 
man, and interest did not dwindle from 
the time James A. Lowell of Boston, 
heading ‘a delegation from Massachu- 
setts, arinounced by way of introduction 
that they were “the newest thing in com- 
missions,” until the gavel fell after a 
day and a half of continuous discussion. 
An outsider happening in upon this con- 
ference for the first time probably would 
have been impressed by two things: the 
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HENRY W. FARNAM. 


settled conviction that our present em- 
ployers’ liability system is hopelessly in- 
adequate, and an almost universal desire 
to secure and disseminate up-to-date in- 
formation concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation. The program included reports 
from state commissions now studying 
the problem; a general discussion of a 
“workers’ compensation code’ prepared 
by Mr. Mercer, and the consideration of 
specific questions dealing with classifica- 
tion of hazardous employments, the re- 
peal of common law and statutory reme- 
dies, contract vs. absolute liability, lim- 
ited compensation or pension plan, and 
administration through the courts or 
through boards of arbitration. The pro- 
ceedings will be published. In speaking 
of the German system Dr. McCarthy of 
Madison sounded an optimistic note as 
one of those who have recently studied 
the question in the workshops of Europe. 
“The manufacturers in Germany,” he 
said, “realize that it is not a burden but 
one of the basic conditions of German 
prosperity. It is an asset and not a lia- 
bility.” Charles P. Neill, H. V. Mercer, 
Miles M. Dawson, John B. Andrews, 
Lee K. Frankel, and William H. Tolman, 
were authorized to represent the con- 
ference at the International Congress of 
Social Insurance, to be held in Septem- 
ber at The Hague. 

“Most interesting and important,” ac- 
cording to general comment, was the first 


HENRY B. FAVILL, M. D., 


national conference on industrial dis- 
eases. Recent investigations show thai 
industrial poisons, such as white phos- 
phorous in the match industry, for which 
harmless substitutes have long been in 
use in Europe, are still employed in this 
country, and that thousands of people 
suffer and die every year from prevent- 
able occupational diseases. “It is time 
for us to stop educating with one hand 
and poisoning with the other,’ said Dr. 
Henry B. Favill, president of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute, who as presiding 
officer spoke earnestly of the need of a 
wider interest in the health problems of 
modern industry. “It is pretty nearly 
axiomatic,” said” Dr. Favill: “that the 
modern labor problem is a health prob- 
lem,” and he urged the importance of 
careful investigations by men trained in 
both physiology and economics in order 
that effective means might be discovered 
for the prevention of the human waste 
in industry. 

Prof. Henry W. Farnam of Yale, in 
opening the conference, referred to the 
fact that the Association for Labor Leg- 
islation has conducted many important 
_investigations, and a few years ago se- 
cured the services of scientific experts 
in preparing an elaborate list of indus- 
trial poisons, which has recently been 
reprinted by the United States Bureau 
of Labor. “In this warfare against in- 
dustrial diseases,” said Professor Far- 
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nam, “we need the co-operation of many 
different people, and one of the purposes 
of this organization is to facilitate this 
work and prevent a waste of energy. 
This is a warfare in which science, labor, 
business enterprise and the government 
must all unite.” 

Prof. Charles. R. Henderson of the 
University of Chicago, and secretary of 
the Illinois state commission, in outlining 
the work planned for the investigation of 
industrial diseases in Illinois, said that 
“undoubtedly the time is not distant when 
industrial states must take up the prob- 
lem of legislation upon sickness insur- 
ance.” To provide a scientific basis for 
such legislation, Governor Deneen ap- 
pointed a commission of nine members 
to make “a thorough study of the kinds, 
causes and extent of diseases among 
workpeople, and the most modern meth- 
ods of protection, prevention and insur- 
ance.” This isthe first state commission 
on the subject in the United States, but 
the conference will immediately conduct 
a campaign to secure the appointment of 
a national commission. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton of Hull House, 
medical investigator for the Illinois Com- 
mission on Occupational Diseases, spoke 
of her study of lead poisoning in smelt- 
ers, white lead works, varnish and paint 
shops, and the manufacture of storage 
batteries. “Much of the labor employed 
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in these trades is unskilled,’ said Dr. 
Hamilton, ‘and the men tend to drop 
out as soon as they have had from one 
to three attacks of lead poisoning.” Pro- 
tective measures within the factories in 
many cases are inadequate. 

Frederick Hoffman, statistician of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, said: 

In many trades one-third of the deaths 
recorded are due to one specific disease, and 
at a conservative estimate the money loss 
alone in the United States in one year, due 
to preventable occupational disease, is $854,- 
250,000. The fumble stonecutter who carves 
the stone to commemorate the life of an- 
other dies thirty years before his time by 
breathing the dust. The truth requires only 
to be known to produce a remedy for intol- 
erable or needlessly injurious conditions. It 
is the duty of those qualified to do so to 
ascertain the truth of industrial conditions 
affecting the physical well-being of Ameri- 
can wage earners, and it is a hopeful sign of 
the times that this conference has been 
called. 


The spring meeting of the Association 
for Labor Legislation put into definite 
form important suggestions raised at the 
two conferences of the preceding day. 
Upon request of the conference on in- 
dustrial diseases, President Farnam of 
the association appointed as a committee 
of five, Dr. Favill and Professor Hen- 
derson of Illinois, Dr. David Edsall of 
Pennsylvania, Frederick Hoffman of 
New Jersey and Frederick N. Judson of 
Missouri, to call upon the president of 
the United States and present a memorial 
urging the necessity of a national inquiry 
into the whole subject of occupational 
diseases. 

A special resolution urging congress 
to enact legislation for the prohibition of 
poisonous phosphorous in the manufac- 
ture of matches, and committing the as- 
sociation to the work of securing such 
regulations as will place the United 
States on an equal footing with Europe 
in this regard, was unanimously adopt- 
ed. Delegates to International Con- 
gresses on Unemployment in Paris, and 
the Labor Legislation Congress at Lu- 
gano, in September, were announced as 
follows: Miles M. Dawson, Henry W. 
Farnam, Robert Hunter, Helen L. Sum- 
ner, Tohn B. Andrews, and Edward T. 
Devine. 

The conferences will meet next in St. 
Louis in December. 
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MONOPOLY AND CITIZEN- 
SHIP" 


Reviewed by WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Not the least interesting aspect of The 
Conflict Between Private Monopoly and 
Good Citizenship is the fact that it is one 
of a series of lectures provided by a uni- 
versity foundation. When the New 
York committee was considering the 
form to be given to the Josephine Shaw 
Lowell Memorial, it was urged to estab- 
lish a foundation that should be alive 
not dead, social not marble or bronze, 
and adaptable to the paramount need of 
each year. The book here reviewed 
makes a strong argument for lectures 
and publications as monuments to men 
and women who have contributed ideas 
or ideals to the world. 

Dr. Brooks admits four causes for a 
conceded spirit of lawlessness in Amer- 
ica: (1), The long border struggle of 
the nineteenth century when a large part 
of the population lived under conditions 
in which no appeal to legal restraints was 
possible; (2), the excessive concentra- 
tion upon wealth-exploitation; (3), the 
ways through which successful subordi- 
nates are rewarded in severely competi- 
tive industries, without regard to tolerat- 
ed illegalities; (4), our private monopo- 
lies, with their influence and reactions 
on our whole community life. 

The cure for the evils of private mo- 
nopoly is said to be regulation, to which 
every immediate political duty now be- 
fore us is committed. “For any future 
worth discussing we are going to use out 
strength to regulate these monopolies in 
the public interest. In that decade when 
the people are at last convinced that these 
monopolies are more powerful than gov- 
ernment—in that decade the cry will go 
up for government ownership on a scale 
far wider than that of railways and tele- 
graphs. Because scarcely one of the gi- 
gantic abuses exists apart from the high- 
ways of distribution, the great task of 
regulation properly began with the ma- 
chinery of transportation. The inheri- 

1The Conflict Between Private Monopoly and 
Good Citizenship. By John Graham _ Brooks. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1909. Pp. 
43. This book may be obtained at ‘the office of 
THE Survey, 105 East 22d street, New York, for 


fifty cents, or it will be sent, postpaid, for fifty- 
four cents. 
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tance tax is a second measure that will 
make common wealth grow larger and 
top-heavy fortunes grow smaller for the 
common good.” 

Private philanthropy, including both 
givers and social workers, too often 
shuns government and politics because 
of bad citizenship growing out of the 
relation of private monopoly to govern- 
ment. While addressing his peroration to 
university students rather than to the 
practical workers in private philanthropy, 
Dr. Brooks might well have had in mind 
the readers of Tue Survey when he an- 
swered the question: “What.is to be the 
next and coming art that shall compare 
with the Greek period, with the Cinque- 
cento, and with modern music?” 

Art is knowledge in its applications; and 
to apply our experience and our knowledge 
to the shaping of a higher social justice is 
also an art. It is an art already showing 
itself in the field of politics and social recon- 
struct‘on; a politics, enriched and ennobled 
by ideals of citizenship, freed at last from 
that party machinery whose boss has been 
the puppet of business men fighting for mon- 
opoly privilege. It will be a politics not for 
the few or the favored; not alone for the 
strong and successful; but a politics for the 
common weal, for the common and inclusive 
good of every citizen according to his good 
will and honest endeavor. 

Here is a sphere for art as much nobler 
than that of sculptor or painter as the des- 
tinies of human life and society are higher 
than those of any inanimate object, even 
though carved by Phidias or painted by 
Raphael. 


THE ECONOMIC CAUSES 
OF GREAT FORTUNES’ 


Reviewed by WILLIAM A. DOUGLAS 


It is worth remarking that the owner- 
ship of a great fortune in former times 
seems only to have occasioned wonder 
and admiration, while in modern days it 
has been challenged and has occasioned 
muich criticism, some bitterness, and even 
a tendency to limitation by governmental 
authority. 

In The Economic Causes of Great 
Fortunes Miss Youngman treats her sub- 


4The. Economic Causes of Great Fortunes, by 
Anna Youngman, Ph.D. Bankers’ Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1909. Pp. 184. This book may 
be obtained at the office of THe Survny, 105 East 
22d street, New York, for $1.50, or it will be 
mailed, postpaid, for $1.60. : 
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ject sanely and temperately, without 
however glossing over any of the facts 
which, apparently with authority, she 
presents. She considers great fortunes 
to be of three types: Fortunes from 
purely private activities, as in land specu- 
lations, illustrated by that of John Jacob 
Astor; fortunes acquired from the man- 
ipulation of corporation securities, par- 
ticularly railway corporations, the meth- 
od of Jay Gould; and the group fortunes 
of very modern times, best represented. 
by the Rockefeller and Morgan interests. 
Of these three she gives a brief and com- 
pact history, showing how Astor by the 
time-honored method of buying cheap 
and selling dear, by his superior knowl- 
edge and judgment in buying cheap land 
in rapidly growing commercial centers, 
inevitably won his great rewards; how’ 
Gould by his audacity and command of 
resources created situations, in his hand- 
ling of corporations and their securities, 
by which he was able to help himself to 
sums apparently only limited by his for- 
bearance, for which he was never con- 
spicuous ; and finally how the great finan- 
cial magnates of the present day, by their 
unlimited control of funds, by their bank- 
ing power and the vastness of their op- 
erations, have created the group fortunes 
so called. 

The last two chapters consider the per- 
sonal and non-personal factors involved 
in getting and the social services ren- 
dered by the owners of great fortunes. 
The author indicates that, while the per- 
sonal factor is important, yet there usu- 
ally comes a time when it becomes quite 
secondary and the non-personal factor 
assumes the lead, as in the increase of 
the values of the Astor lands, or the vast 
additions to group fortunes by reason 
of the rapid industrial development of 
America. 

As to the value of the social services 
rendered in the creation of a great for- 
tune, Miss Youngman thinks that there 
is grave doubt whether the amount of 
a man’s gains bears any necessary rela- 
tion to the social services rendered, and 
that they are at least grossly out of pro- 
portion. She gives many illustrations of 
this, and other apt ones might be suggest- 
ed, as, for instance, the monetary re- 
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ward to the discoverer of diphtheria anti- 
toxin as compared to that to the promo- 
tors of the Steel Trust. 

Miss Youngman’s book shows a great 
deal of careful research, is concise and 
suggestive, and can be recommended to 
all students of social matters as well as 
to the general reader. 


THE FAITH OF A LAYMAN’ 
Reviewed by C. S. LAIDMAN 


The Faith of a Layman, which has 
been attracting remarkable attention in 
England and Canada, has, to use the 
words of a British minister, “struck a 
new note which will cause many heart- 
searchings among the churches.” It is 
confessedly a protest against the relative 
impotence of the church in contemporary 
society, not written in a spirit of carping 
criticism but from the standpoint of one 
who believes most earnestly in the mis- 
sion of Christianity, and who, as a loyal 
layman of the church, has not spared 
his brilliant and versatile powers in its 
service. 

The book is composed of nine essays, 
the first of which, Christianity and the 
Social Crisis: a Reflection of the Cur- 
rent Revolt Against Professionalism in 
Religion, indicates the general trend of 
the volume. This essay is in part a re- 
view of Professor Rauschenbusch’s book 
of the same name, which the author has 
taken as a point of departure for regis- 
tering his own views on some of the 
causes that have led to the church’s rela- 
tive failure as a social force. He points 
out that since the Reformation, and es- 
pecially since the Methodist Revival of 
the eighteenth century, religion has been 
too much a matter of introspection; that 
what is needed is a religion of sane. ac- 
tivity. He speaks in scathing terms of 
the churchman who makes expediency 
his motto; and in lauding the fearless 
man who speaks out the truth regardless 
of consequences, pleads for a free pul- 
pit where “thought and speech must be 
made and left free as the encasing air.” 
He further shows that the church has 

1The Faith Of a Layman. By W. F. Osborne, 
M. A. New. York, Cassell and Company, 1910. 
Pp. 238. .The book may be obtained at the 
office of THE SuRvEY, 105 East 22d street, New 


York, for $1.25, or it will be mailed, postpaid, 
for $1.32. 
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not escaped the materialistic tendencies 
of the time. What may be called an 
“ecclesiastical machine’ has come into 
existence, the result of which is seen 
too often in the “intellectual aridity and 
spiritual poverty” of those who are the 
church’s leaders. Professionalism is one 
of the greatest hindrances to the church’s 
efficiency. Religious exercises and activi- 
ties have in too many cases become so 
conventional as to have lost their appeal 
to practical men. “Frankly, there is 
grave ground for alarm with regard to 
the future of the church unless there is 
a prompt and large resurgence of sin- 
cerity.” 

The last essay shows that the author 
is quick to recognize the hopeful aspects 
of modern Christianity. This chapter, 
The New Militant Aspect of Christian- 
ity, is a tribute to the Layman’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, which he regards as 
likely to invigorate the church by “‘trans- 
forming it from an hospital into an 
army.” 

The style of the essays is attractive 
throughout, being marked in an especial 
degree by clearness and vivacity. The 
air of positiveness which impresses the 
reader is not the dogmatism of a super- 
ficial theorist but rather the result of the 
conviction of a mature mind that has 
thought its way through the problems un- 
der discussion. The volume is commend- 
ed for a careful reading to all who be- 
lieve that the Christian Church has a vital 
part to play in the work of social better- 
ment. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
TEACHER’ 


Reviewed by S. F. MAC LENNAN 


In this volume, written in his charm- 
ingly direct and easy style, Professor 
Miinsterberg aims to bring to the aid of 
the teacher such of the results of modern 
scientific psychology as are serviceable 
to him. But before it can be determined 
what material should or should not be 
used for this purpose some description— 


iPsychology and the Teacher. By Hugo Miin- 
sterberg. DD. Appleton and Company, New York, 
1909. Pp. 330. This book may be obtained at the 
office of THs Survey 105 East 22d street, New 
York, for $1.50, or it will be mailed, postpaid, for 
$1.62. 
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as Professor Miinsterberg very right- 
fully points out—must be given of the 
true end of education. To Professor 
Miinsterberg this end can be defined only 
in a philosophical manner, and it consists 
in the realization of the absolute and 
eternal values which are demanded by 
ethics and which are manifested in the 
ideal products of the human mind—in 
science, philosophy, art, literature, mor- 
ality, religion. 

Having thus defined the end of educa- 
tion Professor Miinsterberg turns to the 
study of the mind of the pupil and the 
means which psychology affords in the 
hands of the sympathetic teacher for ob- 
taining an intelligent hold upon the pupil, 
and for leading him to an independent 
desire for a broad, intelligent, and thor- 
ough culture. At this point the author 
brings the varied mental functions under 
review, lightly, but definitely, touching 
upon their psychological characteristics 
and their pedagogical potencies. In this 
section he proves himself to be the inter- 
ested adviser of the teacher and the au- 
thoritative psychologist, as in the previ- 
ous section he had shown himself to be 
the accomplished philosopher. 

In the third and concluding part of his 
essay Professor Munsterberg treats of 
school instruction, school inspiration, the 
curriculum, the elementary and higher 
studies, the school organization, and the 
teacher, from the standpoint of the re- 
alization of the eternal values as defined 
in the early part of the essay. 

It will be seen that the crux of Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg’s position lies precisely 
in his philosophical treatment of the end 
of education, and it may well be doubted 
whether he is justified in refusing to de- 
fine education from the standpoint of the 
natural relation of the individual to so- 
ciety. By resorting to a philosophical 
“supernaturalism” it will be felt that 
Professor Miinsterberg lays his entire 
contribution to education under the not- 
altogether-satisfactory necessity of show- 
ing that his peculiar metaphysic is sound 
and unassailable. It is more usual now- 
adays to work from the natural to the 
“supernatural” rather than the reverse. 
Professor Miinsterberg’s contribution, in 
its educational principles, would thus ap- 
pear to be somewhat belated. While this 
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limitation does not prevent his psycholog- 
ical analyses and their pedagogical ap- 
plications from being of great value to 
the teacher, still it must be said that the 
entire volume is cramped in its outlook, 
in its grasp of the educational system of 
the country, and in-its pedagogical ad- 
vice, by the necessities of its “super- 
naturalistic’’-philosophical basis. 


THE KING OF TRAMPS 


ARTHUR P. KELLOGG 


In his Vagabond Journey Around the 
World, Harry A. Franck, late of the 
University of Michigan, tells a tale of a 
trip that puts him easily at the head of 
the world’s tramps. Equipped with a 
big healthy body, a ready wit, a kit of 
useful trades, a truly American readi- 
ness in a tight situation, an unusual com- 
mand of European languages to which 
he added working vocabularies of Arabic, 
Cingalese, Hindustanee, Burmese, Siam- 
ese and Japanese, and $103 in cash -re- 
served for camera supplies, he tramped 
Europe, Egypt and large sections of Asia. 
He slept in the quarters provided for 
homeless men and his companions were 
the footloose of all nations, whom he 
found in surprising numbers in every 
eastern city. 

The German tramp is everywhere prac- 
ticing all the customary wiles from beg- 
ging-letter writing to “flopping.” He’ 
enjoys various degrees of comfort, easi- 
est come by in Cairo where the Ameri- 
can tourists scatter gold as freely to 
white beggars as they throw coppers to 
brown. The tramp is the same wherever 
you find him. Some of the best parts of 
the book are descriptions of tatterde- 
malions stranded on a dozen shores. The 
instructions which a lazy German rascal 
gave the author for beating his way up 
the Nile are particularly good. 

Franck worked his way so far as he 
was able—entirely, at the beginning—but 
before the trip was over he had accepted 
clothes and meals and money, and in the 
mountains of Asia had had to take food 
Harry “Av thancks. Oe paseo waar oe Turek 
iuustrations from photographs by the author. 
The Century Company, New York, 1910. This: 
book may be obtained at the otnce of Tun Sur- 


vny, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, for $3.50, or 
it will be mailed, postpaid, for $3.72: 
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by force from scowling mountaineers 
who refused to sell or give it. His im- 
pressive physique helped here, as it did 
in standing off mobs in Siam and Japan. 
The oriental is afraid of a big man, par- 
ticularly of a “faranchee” who charges 
right into a file of soldiers. He carried 
no arms, not even a knife, and probably 
came off the better for it. 

He traversed Palestine afoot, like the 
apostles, and, again like them, was passed 
on with winning hospitality from one 
Christian family to another. Ceylon, one 
reads between the lines, he liked most of 
all. A long trip through the mountain 
jungles between Burmah and Siam wasa 
daring venture. He came through hun- 
gry, scratched, scorched by the sun, his 
feet blistered and bruised, his clothes torn 
to shreds by tropical briars, without a 
cent—but with his precious camera 
hugged in his arms and a story to com- 
pare with Peary’s in hardship and Stan- 
ley’s in clever handling of unfriendly na- 
tives. The Appalachian Club ought to get 
a fuller report of this trip. It was splen- 
didly done and takes away any stigma 
from the small amount of real begging 


he was obliged to do in more civilized- 


parts. He was never a tramp in the 
sense of a purposeless loafer, for he cov- 
ered long distances every day on the road 
or without a road. In Japan, for in- 
stance, a chubby officer in plain clothes, 
sent along to find out if he was a Russian 
spy, was led a killing hike of forty-six 
miles the first day. Relays were pro- 
vided thereafter. 

“One of these Jap officers furnished 
material for a good yarn. 


“So you tramp,” he cried, “One time me 
go to States. Many time see-tramp. In 
States tramp many times hungry. Not in 
Japan. Jap man all good; give plenty. 
Wait. I make you present.” 

Having found his people the least lovable 
and by far the most selfish on the globe, I 
awaited the proposed benefaction with great 
curiosity. The fellow turned and harangued 
the gathering at great length. His hearers 
crowded un to give me congratulatory slaps 
on the back. I expected to have at least a 
ticket to my own land forced upon me. Hav- 
ing published his generosity to the four 
winds, the charitable fellow set the caval- 

cade in rotion and marched down the street 
at my side. 

“Jan man ver’ good,” he reiterated, while 
his admirers beamed upon me. “You damn 
tramp. No business in Japan but ver’ hun- 
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gry. Me give you this.” 

He opened his hand and displayed a cop- 
per sen. Being covetous of the half-cent 
as a souvenir of Japanese generosity, I 
stretched out a hand for, it. The philan- 
thropist snatched his own away. 

“Not givé money to damn tramp!” he 
cried. “Wait for shop. Me buy you two 
rice cakes.” 


Perhaps the Jap had been at a confer- 
ence of charities while he was “one 
time in States.” 

Another very good story is of a bath 
in a Japanese inn. All the women of 


the place filed in as audience and Franck 


objected. 


“Why for you so damn selfish?” the land- 
lord growled. “Why you not take bath if 
ladies here? They not hurt you. They 
come see if you white all over. You come 
see ladies make bath they not give damn 
kick. Damn selfish American.” 


The ladies were pushed out, but they 
peeked through the chinks in the wall— 
Lady Godiva in the Antipodes. 

Some fault might be found with the 
author’s fondness for wunusual-words,- 
such as orientate, torpescent, phare, 
stenched, macilent, thorp, homicidal sun- 
shine, burgeoned, habitual desuetude. He 
has an annoying way of calling- women 
“females” and the European narrative is 
marred here and there by ill-considered 
phrases, such as the snap characteriza- 
tion of “the usual immigrant to our 
shores” (from southern Italy) as “the 
riffraff and offcasts of their native land, 
that are spreading far and wide in our 
country, living in bands and clans 
wherein the moving spirit seems to be he 
whose record at home is most be- 
smirched, the “dagoes’ of common par- 
lance.” He offends unnecessarily, too, in 
a paragraph giving a bitter slander of 
the Virgin Mary by an Irish tramp turned 
Buddhist priest. But these are all faults 
that will pass as a bit of dust collects. 
on his diploma and his A. B. is found, in 
riper perspective, to be at the very be- 
ginning of the alphabet. 

The book is a good one and the pic- 
tures first class. The publishers have 
spared the usual retouching and tooling, 
so that they come out with all the lights 
and shadows and uncomplimentary like- 
nesses—the convincing crudeness of that 
sharpest and surest recorder of the times, 


the Kodaker. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH AT SCHENECTADY. 
The Sunday night audiences average 1,500, largely men, of all denominations, 


DEMOCRACY IN RELIGION 


LIVY S. RICHARD 


EDITOR OF THE BOSTON COMMON 


A significant experiment in democratic 
religion is in progress in Schenectady, 
N. Y. It is called The People’s Church 
and its inspiring factor is Rev. Dr. George 
R. Lunn, who resigned from the pastorate 
of the most aristocratic and ultra-con- 
servative congregation in that city, the 
First Reformed, to be free to flay the 
social sins of the times as he thinks they 
ought to be flayed, and to champion the 
interests of common humanity as he 
thinks the conventional church is not 
championing those interests now. 
Whereby hangs an interesting tale. 

Mr. Lunn is by birth an insurgent and 
by temperament a fighter. Born thirty- 
seven years ago in Lenox, Ia., he received 
his collegiate training in Bellevue Col- 
lege, at Bellevue, Neb.; put in a year in 
theological study at Princeton; enlisted 
in the spring of 1898 in the Third Ne- 
braska Regiment, commanded by Col. 
William Jennings Bryan, for what he ex- 
pected would-be real fighting in the 
Spanish-American War, but instead 
caught typhoid in the detention camp in 
Jacksonville, Fla.; preached for a year 
in the Bedford Presbyterian Church of 
Omaha, and then spent two years in Un- 
jon Theological Seminary, graduating in 
1go1. After four months’ travel in Eu- 
rope, he joined Dr. Gregg as associate 
in the ministry of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn. In 
November, 1903, he was called to the 
Schenectady field. 

Schenectady is a peculiar city. Origi- 
nally controlled by conservative natives, 
mostly of Dutch descent, it is today in 
the grip of absentee capitalism. In ten 
years its population has leaped from 
30,000: to 80,000 and the bulk of this 
“outlander increment” depends for its 
daily bread upon two immense industries, 
the General Electric Company, employ- 
ing, at maximum, 17,000 workers, and the 
American Locomotive Company, em- 
ploying between 6,000 and 7,000. Both 
industries are owned outside of Schenec- 
tady and managed from afar, through 
only nominally local agents. There has 
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not developed, and with great difficulty 
under these conditions can there develop, 
a progressive community spirit such as 
is so noticeable in most cities at this 
time. ; 

Dr. Lunn, filled with Western zeal, and 
full of faith in the efficacy of the Chris- 
tian religion to solve those problems if 
applied fearlessly to masses as well as 
to individuals, came to the pulpit of 
Schenectady’s most substantial congrega- 
tion resolved to battle for a bettered so- 
cial order. He wanted to preach a live 
gospel to live men and women and have 
a hand in doing real things. 


THE BEGINNING OF TROUBLE 


He began by discarding some of the 
traditions of orthodox theology and by 
insisting that what mattered most was 
not what doctrines a.man professed to 
believe in but how he behaved himself as 
aman and brother. At first he kept with- 
in the pale of generalities, and his con- 
gregation was not stirred. But later he 
hit with greater effect. 

There arose a crusade to exile certain 
notorious women outcasts. He did not 
join in the hue and cry, but instead af- 
firmed that women who were driven into 
social uncleanness by the scant wages of 
un-Christianized industry might not be 
half so guilty in the sight of God as 
women sitting in rich attire in full re- 
spectability in church pews, whose un- 
earned wealth had been in part recruited 
by high rentals unconcernedly derived 
from dealers in vice. 

_A league of temperance workers pro- 
posed to rid the outskirts of the city of 
a fringe of law-breaking cheap saloons. 
He did not wax enthusiastic over this 
singling out of small-fry offenders while 
in the business center a powerful liquor 
interest was flagrantly indifferent to the 
excise law; and he suggested that the 
Anti-Saloon League go after this for- 
midable adversary first. His suggestion 
was accepted; and the question arose 
how to secure evidence. He resolved it 
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by going with a leading Methodist min- 
ister, Rev. Dr. Fred W. Adams, into 
the barroom of the big offender on a 
Sunday afternoon and personally secur- 
ing evidence which led to a conviction. 

During the trial of this liquor case, 
the attorney for the defendant sought by 
skillful questioning to entangle Dr. Lunn 
into answers which might have proved 
embarrassing, but the minister declined 
to be led into the trap, whereupon he was 
threatened with punishment for con- 
tempt of court. His reply, made to a 
friend, illumines the man. “I have heard 
that conditions in the jail need investi- 
gating,” he said. “I shouldn’t really mind 
being assigned by the court to do such a 
job.” 


FIGHTING A TRACTION TRUST 


The bigger the interest across the path- 
way of what he conceived to be his duty, 
apparently the more Dr. Lunn enjoyed a 
combat. One of his undertakings brought 
him to swords’ points with the Vander- 
bilt traction syndicate which now controls 
electric transportation between Albany 
and Buffalo. The street railway system 
in Schenectady had been owned and man- 
aged by the General Electric Company, 
working through the Mohawk Valley 
Company, and had been run as much for 
the accommodation of the employes of 
that company as for profit. It had given 
good car service, had sold six tickets 
for a quarter and had been liberal with 
transfers. When the New York Cen- 
tral and Delaware and Hudson steam 
lines conceived the plan.of securing con- 
trol of trolley traffic in the Mohawk Val- 
ley, what a General Electric official once 
described as “refined compulsion” was 
put upon the General Electric people to 
sell the Schenectady trolley system to the 
railroad combination. The New York 
Central was then in the market for $3,- 
000,000 worth of electrical supplies need- 
ed in electrifying its suburban service in 
New York city; and it is a coincidence 
that the General Electric Company land- 
ed this contract close to the time of the 
sale of its Schenectady trolley interests 
to the present Schenectady Railway Com- 
pany. 

The parent franchises in Schenectady 
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are perpetual and require no payment to. 
the city. But certain incidental privi- 
leges desired by the new owners required 
municipal ratification; and when these 
came up in the Common Council in the 
spring of 1907, the new management was © 
asked to define its policy. The citizens. 
of Schenectady were especially anxious 
to learn if the six-for-a-quarter tickets, 
commonly known as the “red tickets,” 
were to be continued in effect. 

On May 14, 1907, the new manage- 
ment issued a statement which said: 
“The desire of the company is to extend 
its service and to continue the use of the 
so-called ‘red tickets’; but justice to the 
company makes it unwise that it should 
guarantee in perpetuity this low rate of 
fare. Both electric and steam properties 
have rarely, if ever, advanced rates, the 
policy of the managers being to give the 
cheapest form of transportation. If new 
conditions arise, this company must, how- 
ever, be in position to adjust itself to 
them.” 

I was told, while in Schenectady, that 
representatives of the Schenectady Rail- 
way Company verbally assured members 
of the Schenectady Common Council 
that the company had no intention of 
raising the fare, but that, inasmuch as its. 
other properties in the state were operat- 
ing on the flat five cent rate, the com- 
pany wished to avoid embarrassing com- 
parisons by not putting a cut rate in 
Schenectady into contract form. I was 
not able to confirm this in evidential 
form; but the common view of the com- 
pany’s official statement was that it im- 
plied that the red tickets would not be 
disturbed. 

On March 1, 1908, the red tickets 
were withdrawn and the fare raised to 
the flat five-cent rate. This was in the 
slack-time of a business depression, 
when at least 7,000 men in Schenectady 
were out of employment; and the action 
fell upon the community with real hard- 
ship. Nine of every ten’ street car 
patrons felt that they had been tricked. 
Although the general manager of the 
company was a member of the finance 
committee of his church, Dr. Lunn joined 
in the protest which followed, and head- 
ed a citizens’ committee which first con- 
ferred with Horace E. Andrews, presi- 
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dent of the company, in a fruitless en- 
deavor to secure a revocation of the with- 
drawal; and later carried the whole trac- 
tion situation before the State Public 
Service Commission. 

President Andrews assured the com- 
mittee that five cents was the normal 


rate; that no company could make money ~ 
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Whereupon Dr. Lunn tried to find out if 
the company’s $2,000,000 of bonds and 
$4,000,000 of stock represented values 
really put in or covered a factor of mere 
expectation. That question has not been 
answered yet. But after the minister 
pressed it, the general manager of the 
company ceased to attend Lunn’s church. 


REV. GHORGE R. LUNN, D.D. 
Pastor, the People’s Church, Schenectady. 


selling six tickets for a quarter; that 
business men rather than working men 
were affected by the change; that the 
company had paid only one small divi- 
dend since it had acquired the property 
and that only by increased fares could it 
hope to improve a service of which he 
frankly admitted he was ashamed. 


The gas company in Schenectady, 
owned by General Electric interests, 
charges $1.50 a thousand, with discounts 
bringing the net rate down to $1.20 for 
prompt payment. Dr. Lunn created more 
unpopularity for himself within the circle 
of his congregation by asking why, in a 
majority of other cities of similar size, 
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gas was sold at one dollar a thousand or 
less. That question, too, still awaits 
answer. 


LOCKING HORNS WITH THE BOSSES 


But it was in his contact with the pub- 
licans that this fighting parson stirred up 
the biggest hornet’s nest. He had the 
notion that it was a minister’s duty to 
put into application the teachings of re- 
ligion as well as to talk about them; and 
that unless he could lead the way to bet- 
ter practices his preaching would not 
have much effect. He therefore became 
active in politics. 

One of the first political matters to 
engage his interest and energies was the 
anti-race track gambling campaign. Wil- 
liam W. Wemple of Schenectady was in 
the state Senate when Governor Hughes 
began his effort to de-legalize book mak- 
ing. Mr. Wemple voted with the racing 
interests. For this he was roundly cen- 
sured by the Schenectady Ministerial 
Association. But Dr. Lunn thought that 
something more than a resolution of cen- 
sure was called for. It occurred to-him, 
one day, that it would be a good thing 
to have the governor come over to Sche- 
nectady and make a speech. The presi- 
dent of the Ministerial Association was 
absent from the city at the time, hence, 
Dr. Lunn went ahead on his own respon- 
sibility ; hired a theater; secured the gov- 
ernor’s promise to appear; by three 
hours’ telephoning organized a reception 
committee of distinguished citizens with 
not a single “gang” politician among 
them, and had the meeting all arranged 
before the republican leaders knew a 
thing about it. When they woke up they 
tried to crowd into the plans, and were 
especially solicitous that Senator Wemple 
should be featured on the platform; 
‘but Dr. Lunn would not have it that way. 
His reply was that a senator was a rep- 
resentative of the people; that he did not 
consider Mr. Wemple a representative 
of the people, and that this was a people’s 
‘meeting. 

The governor came, addressed a 
crowded and responsive audience, and, 
in the following election, Senator Wem- 
ple was elected to stay at home. 

One of the members of the governing 
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board of Dr. Lunn’s church was the dep- 
uty postmaster. When the question of 
accepting the doctor’s resignation came 
before that board, the one vote in eight 
cast against accepting it was, needless to 
say, not cast by the deputy postmaster. 

But another and a bigger breach soon 
arose between Dr. Lunn and the control- 
ling political circle in Schenectady coun- 
ty. For years, conditions in the Board of 
Supervisors, the county administrative 
body, had been bad. They became so 
very bad, that in the fall of 1908 a com- 
mittee of citizens met in the office of the 
president of one of the Schenectady 
banks, and decided to ask the state comp- 
troller to order an examination. There 
were four bankers on this committee, 
the chief local officials of Schenectady’s 
two big industries, a number of mer- 
chants, two lawyers, a former judge, and 
others equally prominent in community 
affairs. It gave the appearance of mean- 
ing to do great things. 

The state comptroller at that time was 
Martin H. Glynn, a democrat; the Board 
of Supervisors was republican. Glynn 
sent five special examiners, and as his 
term of office expired with the calendar 
year, 1908, and a republican, the late 
Charles H. Gaus, affiliated with the 
Barnes “machine” in Albany county, had 
been elected to succeed him, he signal- 
ized his last day in office by making pub- 
lic a preliminary report. This prelimi- 
nary examination covered only bills for 
repairs to the County Clerk’s Building 
and Court House and Jail; it did not in- 
clude the workings of the sheriff’s office, 
the county treasurer’s office, the office of 
the superintendent of poor or that of the 
superintendent of repairs. It was only 
a bite of the apple—a wee bite. 

Of the bills examined more than one- 
half, it said, were not legally itemized. 
Often the quantity of supplies was not 
given. None of the day labor bills pre- 
sented by contractors showed the indi- 
vidual who performed the work for 
which the charge was made. Even the 
bills of the county officers were found 
woefully defective in this respect. 

By resolution the supervisors had stip- 
ulated that all expenditures for repairs 
to county property exceeding $100 should 
be subjected to competitive bidding, but 
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the report found that apparently little 
attention had been paid to this rule. Bills 
were split up to evade the requirement. 
Many members of the board had sold 
goods to the county for which bills had 
been rendered and audited by the board— 
a misdemeanor under section 473 of the 
Penal Code. “Aside from the criminal 
provision, it would,” the report said, 
“seem that the board had no power to 
audit such claims, and even if credited 
and paid the amount paid could be re- 
covered by a taxpayer’s action.” 

During 1908 the county, by appoint- 
ment of the Board of Supervisors, had a 
superintendent of construction and re- 
pairs, who reported monthly. Ninety 
per cent of the bills for day work pre- 
sented by contractors differed in the 
time charged by them from the time re- 
ported by the superintendent. In many 
cases such bills were presented when the 
superintendent’s report showed no such 
work as that charged for. There were 
other discrepancies and illegalities in au- 
diting these bills; the supervisors appar- 
ently relied wholly upon the statement of 
the claimant and in some cases this state- 
ment was not even verified. “Even such 
apparent errors as charging sixteen dol- 
lars for one hundred pounds of white 
lead at eight cents a pound, charges for 
labor on Sunday, duplicate charges for 
labor on certain dates, errors in footing, 
etc., passed before the auditing commit- 
tee apparently without notice, certainly 
without correction.” 

For years the Board of Supervisors, 
anxious to preserve the fiction of a low 
tax rate, had failed to levy taxes suff- 
cient to pay the current expenses of the 
county. The deficiency would be met 
by temporary loans, these loans would be 
paid from the current tax levy, and when 
the funds in the treasurer’s hands were 
exhausted, new temporary loans would 
be authorized until finally $200,000 in 
bonds had to be issued to take the loans 
up, a specific violation of section 4 of 
the general municipal law, and obviously 
unbusinesslike. The report scored this 
practice severely. 

In 1908, $37.913.16 was spent by the 
county for repairs on four buildings, 
three of them brick—the County Clerk’s 
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Building, the Court House and Jail, the 
Almshouse, together with two sheds, and 
the Armory. The Almshouse and 
Armory were new buildings. The jail 
portion of the Court House and Jail 
Building was new. Thus the conclusion 
was forced that repairs to such a total 
covered “an unwarranted and extrava- 
gant expenditure of the county’s funds.” 
In 1907 the old jail was razed by prison 
labor and the debris sold by the super- 
visors for $287.93; but the county was 
saddled with a bill of $1,103 on teaming 
to deliver the $287.93 worth of debris 
to its purchaser. 

The preliminary report also noted 
the discovery of a large number of other 
errors, irregularities and illegal methods 
of procedure in connection with the work 
of the Board of Supervisors and other 
departments of the county government, 
and promised specifications in a final re- 
port. But this final report did not ap- 
pear, for when Comptroller Gaus came 
in he quashed the inquiry by issuing to 
the suspects a bill of health and the Citi- 
zens’ Committee, which had so bravely 
launched the movement, quietly subsid- 
ed, a fact which may or may not have 
been related to a finding in the prelimi- 
nary report that two banks, which had 
been receiving county funds on deposit, 
and some of whose officers had been 
active in asking for the inquiry, had 
failed to execute surety bonds in the 
form required by section 144 of the 
county law. 

Dr. Lunn, however, thought that this 
matter ought not to be dropped just as 
it promised to become interesting. He 
therefore read from his pulpit the full 
text of the preliminary report ; and when 
by the casting vote of its foreman, him- 
self a supervisor, the Grand Jury decid- 
ed not to consider this report, the dis- 
satisfied minority of grand jurors sought 
his advice, and he induced them to write 
to Governor Hughes asking for the ap- 
pointment of a special attorney and a 
real investigation. This request has since 
been complied with, to the great discom- 
fort of a group of once complacent 
spoilsmen, a number of whom have 
promptly been indicted. 
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A PREACHER OF SOCIALISM 


Let it not be supposed, however, that 
Dr. Lunn had all of his time free to use 
in the ways here indicated. He had trou- 
bles of his own, and they accumulated. 
First, he had to meet the charge that he 
was “unorthodox.” Then he was ac- 
cused of being a socialist and of spread- 
ing discontent and seditious teaching. It 
must in fairness be said that he did talk 


a kind of socialism strongly and often. ° 


Here is one sample of it upon which his 
critics seized. In the spring of 1908, just 
after the panic, in a sermon designed to 
enforce his notion of social responsibility, 
Dr. Lunn said: 


The resources of this country are suffi- 
cient for the people of this fair realm. 
These resources have been given to the peo- 
ple by their eternal God, but certain sons 
of privilege have pre-empted the valuable 
portions and surrounded them with the 
Gatling guns of property rights. If you 
listen you can hear them cry, ‘‘This is mine; 
am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Let me paint a picture of America as I 
see it today. A multitude of men and 
‘women, girls and boys, are marching in 
solid phalanx. They enter the factories, 
begging for work. They are met by mana- 
gers employed by the gigantic trusts. The 
representative, speaking for his master, re- 
plies: “These factories belong to me. It is 
no fault of mine that people are idle. Am 
{I my brother’s keeper?’ The multitude, 
shivering with cold, proceeds to the anthra- 
cite region, where God has provided fuel for 
the children of men. To their appeal for 
coal, the representative, speaking for his 
master, replies :“This coal belongs to us. It 
is no fault of mine if persons freeze. Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’ The multitude pro- 
ceeds and some faithful priest takes the 
Bible to administer spiritual comfort to the 
cold and hungry. He reads about the cattle 
on a thousand hills belonging to their 
Father, God, the earth and the fulness 
thereof; but as he reads there stands before 
him a man filling full his trust who says: 
“The cattle formerly belonged to God; now 
they belong to me. Give me money and I 
will give you meat.” “But we have no 
money and we seek in vain for work,” is 
heard from the multitude. Then the repre- 
sentative, speaking for his master, replies: 
“This meat belongs to me. It is no fault 
of mine if people starve. Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?’ And the multitude with- 
draws, in sullen silence, blindly wondering 
what it all means. And the sons of privi- 
lege gather in a luxurious banquet hall to 
denounce in cultured speech the stupidity of 
the multitude in imagining that work and 
coal and meat were intended for the chil- 
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dren of men. What is disturbing the minds 
of many today is how long this sullen silence 
will continue. 


It was after reading a report of this 
sermon that one of the officials of the 
General Electric Company said that Lunn 
ought to be put in jail. A parishioner 
thought it meant that no man should 
have a private coal bin, and the outcry 
against “Lunn’s socialism” grew apace. 


A SPIRITUAL PURPOSE 


Dr. Lunn’s purpose in attacking po- 
litical graft, law-breaking and injustices 
in the public service was not primarily 
economic but spiritual; to make religion 
vital among people alienated from the 
conventional church. As he said in a 
striking sermon initiating the experiment 
I am about to describe: 


The church has failed to recognize in the 
great cry for better conditions and a fuller 
and more complete life generally, coming ' 
from the laboring: classes, a real. word of 
God for this age, a veritable voice of the 
eternal calling all men of good will into ac- 
tive service. 

A mere individualistic religion has not 
produced a type of character capable of with- 
standing fiduciary temptation. The modern 
pulpit needs a modern message sufficiently 
broad and deep to meet every human need. 
There is no diminution today in the need for 
insisting on individual righteousness. There 
is, however, need in the way of educating 
the individual conscience as to that new so- 
cial responsibility which no individual can 
refuse except at the peril of his soul. The 
modern church needs to emphasize the tre- 
mendous criminality involved in being a 
pickpocket, and to make it very clear that 
the sin does not decrease, but tremendously 
increases in proportion to the respectable 
reach of the hand involved. 

With our modern conscience sensitized 
by an increased attention to the social ideals 
of Jesus, we look about us and cannot escape 
the conclusion that by striking out the 
words “Egypt” and “Israel” and substitut- 
ing the word “America” we can read the 
sacred writings and find them an accurate 
description of many situations in the life 
of our own republic. Have not New York 
and Chicago and San Francisco something 
to say about lives made bitter with hard 
bondage, as well as Thebes and Karnak? 

The mighty movement today stirring so- 
ciety in the interests of righteousness and 
justice for the great mass of the unprivi- 
leged, is the voice of Jesus becoming articu- 
late. Will the church hasten and obey? If 
not, God help the church. 
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THH FIRST REFORMED CHURCH. 
Which Dr. Lunn left to organize the People’s Church. 


It was because he felt irresistibly the 
need of keying his ministry to this new 
interpretation of social responsibility 
that Dr. Lunn went bravely into the fight 
against privilege and oppression, regard- 
less of worldly wisemen in his pews who 
advised him to write “bread and butter” 
at the top of each page of his sermons 
and go slow. 

What followed was what could have 
been expected. In spite of the contin- 
ued support of a few broad-minded men 
in General Electric and other big corpo- 
rate or financial groups, the run-of par- 
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ishioners having interests to defend took 
umbrage at this vitalizing of Gospel pre- 


cepts; friction arose, tongues wagged 


and finally, though the congregation by 
vote of 269 to Io1 urged him to stay, 
Dr. Lunn resigned and the consistory, 
with half its membership of eight about 
to retire, voted seven to one to accept 
the resignation. The vote of one of these 
seven—the deputy postmaster—has been 
cited. Whether business or political con- 
siderations influenced this or other votes 
is less a matter of proof than surmise— 
the important thing is that the ruling 
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body in this rich and fashionable church 
did not stand for socialized preaching, 
even when a largé majority in the con- 
gregation wanted it. And so Dr. Lunn 
left the aristocratic pulpit in Schenectady 
and went to a theater to preach—to a 
meeting place in which has been born 
a strictly democratic church. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH 


This meets twice each Sunday. The 
evening I attended, 1,500 substantial 
looking, interested men and women 
crowded pit and balconies, sang with gus- 
to songs of democracy to familiar hymn 
tunes, bowed reverently in prayer, re- 
peating in unison the Lord’s Prayer, and 
listened intently to a practical and point- 
ed talk on everyday religion. The Peo- 
ple’s Church has no creed and its gov- 
ernment is exceedingly simple. There is 
only the congregation, the pastor and an 
advisory council, the latter consisting of 
one of the principal surgeons of the city, 
two business men, an electrical engineer, 
three wage-earning workingmen, one 
leader in the labor movement, and two 
places left open for women. The initia- 
tive and referendum are applied in that 
twenty persons may unite to bring any 
subject to the pastor’s or congregation’s 
attention. Once a month there is an open 
forum discussion. Expenses are met by 
plate offerings and pledge cards. I saw 
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nearly a gallon of coins lifted in one 
collection; some members, though toil- 
somely earning but modest wages, have 
cheerfully pledged themselves to pay, and 
do pay regularly, two dollars a week, 
though the bulk of the revenue is in 
basket offerings of nickels and dimes. 
The attendance is mostly of wage-earn- 
ing people and is about evenly divided 
as to sex. 

When Dr. Lunn left the First Re- 
formed pastorate 1,500 working people 
in writing requested that he hold Sun- 
day services in a theater. They wanted 
him immediately to organize a People’s 
Church, but he insisted upon first testing 
the attendance and spirit. That test he 
thinks is now complete—certainly the 
People’s Church appears to be on a sound 
financial as well as upon a vital human 
interest basis. Already the new church 
has opened a playground in a badly con- 
gested district—an acre on which hun- 
dreds play daily. An-independent week- 
ly newspaper, the Citizen, to tell what 
ought to be told, and what sometimes 
doesn’t get told or known among the 
people, is now in publication, not, to be 
sure, a direct creation of the church, but 
an auxiliary by-product, and other tasks 
are maturing. Five months have yield- 
ed steady increase of interest. with en- 
larging usefulness and growing support. 
If this pace shall be maintained, the life 
and outlook of Schenectady must in time 
be profoundly influenced. 


CAN CITIZENSHIP BE FULFILLED BY 
PHILANTHROPY: 


MRS. EMMONS BLAINE 


It is with diffidence that I attempt to 
speak to you on any subject connected 
with your course of study in this school, 
so lacking I am in any equipment of 
knowledge from which to address you 
who have elected to make your chief 
role the pursuit of truths and the ad- 
ministration of help; you who have sat 
at the feet of those who have gone fur- 
ther in the same path. Diffidence is all 


1An address to the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy. 


that I can feel, until I think that all of 
us who care about finding the possibilities 
of bettering the conditions of the human 
family are pioneers together. The paths 
are all to be broken in these fields—the 
foot paths are hardly discernible—the 
highways not yet dreamed of—and so the 
untutored straggler may also help by 
treading down the ways. And so I 
walk along beside you. 

My theme for my word to you comes 
to me from your name, Civics and Phil- 
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anthropy, and as I have sunk into the 
thought of that name and all that it 
means, I have been filled—too full, I 
fear, for utterance—with the depths it 
pierces ; the questions it raises; the solu- 
tion it suggests. 

Civics.—The right relation of man to 
man—the duty that pertains to such a 
relation—the discovery and upholding 
of the laws that promote and maintain 
that relation in the ideal. The back- 
ground of the instant picture summoned 
by the word “civics” is of a community 
of thinking beings, each having his right- 
ful part in an ordered, organized whole— 
where all are free, yet all are bound by 
the common cause, because all move to- 
ward a common goal; and where the 
forces that build up a nation thus have 
play. 

Is a return of the mind from this vis- 
ion to our own earth community met with 
a sympathetic picture or a contrast? 
Have we anything, on the whole, answer- 
ing to any such description? In our hob- 
bling, blundering, heterogeneous, partly 
groping—and largely not groping but 
blind and _ self-satisfied civilization, is 
there what would seem even to connect 
with that realm in which one is tempted 
to dwell in the imagination, at the in- 
vitation of the word “civics’’? 

Philanthropy.—What do we mean by 
it? We may mean by that word two 
entirely different things; and, as is so 
often the case in our clumsy method of 
language-expression of ideas, we are 
very likely to be led off the track of clear 
thought by a confusion arising from that 
fact; and I think, in our civilization, we 
are so led off direfully in this particu- 
lar instance. 

We mean by philanthropy the over- 
flowing of one’s own cup to one’s fellow 
man. We apply the term to the over- 
flowing of the mind and spirit and to the 
overflowing of worldly goods. The two 
may have nothing whatever to do with 
each other. 

It is interesting to note that the Cen- 
tury Dictionary begins its definition of 
this word with “the love of mankind,” 
and later points out that, while philan- 
thropy and charity started with identical 
meaning, charity has now come to stand 
chiefly for the individual act of personal 


relief, while philanthropy still maintains 
its broader meaning of plans for 
the benefit of mankind. It also 
states that while both retain a spirit- 
ual meaning, philanthropy still holds 
more the sense of an attitude to- 
wards the human race, thus indicating 
the evolution that has taken place in the 
development of the meaning of these 
words. We must leave the technical 
definition of the lexicographer—which 
indicates the progress of the meaning of 
the word up to the present,—and sense 
the current meaning of the term. Perhaps 
we will begin to feel as if we were fol- 
lowing the downward course of an idea. 

The materialization of this word has 
not progressed all the way. We are 
chary of the application of it even to 
those who may leave millions in money 
for the benefit of man, if we really think 
they did it only at the last gasp, or only 
for personal glory. But, is the term 
equally used for either of two people 
who, with an even spirit, may give, the 
one an only mite, and the other what 
may be superfluous thousands or mil- 
lions? JI am not now speaking of the 
habit of thought of any thinking few, but 
of the customary usage of the unstudy- 
ing mass. 

I think we must admit that the word 
philanthropy would commonly attach 
more to the fact of large donations from 
the pocketbook than to the fact of large 
donations of mind and spirit. It would 
be a too violent reaction in the other di- 
rection—and that may come—to consider 
it an indication of absence of the phil- 
anthropic spirit that one should give 
largely from a well-filled bank account. 
If it does, the well-filled bank account 
will become a similar handicap in philan- 
thropy to a scantily filled one in the re- 
verse case. In either case, the philan- 
thropic spirit must be equal to the bur- 
den. But although there may be signs 
even of such a trend, it is not that re- 
action that we need greatly fear today. 
We still more commonly style philan- 
thropist the one who with an apparent 
good intention gives goods. It is only 
this phase of the idea of philanthropy 
that I allude to in the questions that come 
to my mind: 

Is the fact that individuals may do 
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public works on their own responsibility 
and initiative an unmixed good? 

Is there a possibility, that public works 
for the public weal carried on by some 
individuals, may hold back the body poli- 
tic from the civic achievements it might 
reach? 

Is there a bare chance that there may 
be a theme to study called Civics vs. 
Philanthropy ? 

This is a deep question—so deep that 
one catches one’s breath at the thought 
of trying to riddle it. 

There are two standpoints from which 
to approach the question of how much 
power the individual ghould have, to 
wield the wherewithal that is. required 
for the accomplishment of public work— 
i. ¢., the innate right of the individual 
to have that power ; and the effect of that 
power wielded by individuals on the in- 
dividual and the community. The innate 
right is a question as old as sociologists 
and economists, but we must not, there- 
fore, be daunted by it. Because they have 
left it as their legacy in the condition 
wherein we find it, one might argue that 
as things have been, so they should re- 
main. We must not be driven to this 
conclusion, however, solely by the weight 
of such authority. The argument of an- 
tiquity for usage would more readily 
disappear if we oftener recalled the fact 
that we are antiquity for some other 
actors on the stage and we know that no 
wealth of perfection exists in us or about 
us. I am not trying to discuss that side 
of the question now—though my own 
belief is that before many more genera- 
tions the race as a whole will revolt at 
the senseless inequality of the wealth- 
holding power of individuals, keeping 
only rightful and earned inequality of 
holding power—so that with proper safe- 
guards of what affection should be al- 
lowed to do for its own, all individuals 
will be born into a common heritage of 
opportunity and of care. It is a question 
I think that all who work for the im- 
provement of the condition of mankind 
should try to penetrate, and as they find 
their solution, so should they strive to 
make it effectual. 

But what I am led to question now is 
the beneficial effect of the power of in- 
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dividuals to give or withhold the where- 
withal~ for public works—works which 
are to be for the benefit of the communi- 
ty—and this question arises especially in 
connection with the theme of civics. It is 
true today that the chief part of the 
material resources of the community 1s 
held in private hands. The question, I 
think, is whether too large a part is so 
held and whether far more in propor- 
tion—in fact, a sufficient proportion for 
all the needs of the community as a 
whole—should not be held by that com- 
munity, so that none of the actual, right- 
ful needs of any individual should de- 
pend solely upon the will of some small 
minority of individuals. I suppose our 
national government is as wealthful as it 
needs to be. Where is the state that has 
not the argument of insufficient funds 
to do properly all that it attempts to do 
for its citizens? Where is the city that 
does not make the same cry? Certainly 
not here. These public: enterprises, then, 
that are not adequately done—though 
undertaken—are eked out universally, I 
should say, by what we call private en- 
terprise and philanthropy. The imme- 
diate feeling of this is that it is worthy, 
excellent, beneficial in all ways and much 
to be commended. But to look deeper 
is what I am impelled to do today. 

There is, I think, another, an evil ef- 
fect, which strikes in two directions. If 
an individual has special powers of doing 
for the community, by wealth-giving, 
does he not therefore instinctively feel 
relieved of other civic duties which he 
otherwise would necessarily feel he 
shared with all of the community ? 

And by a certain wealth-giving which 
satisfies his sense of duty, does he not 
unburden himself, unconsciously perhaps, 
of those other civic duties? Again, if 
an individual justly feels that he is not 
able to give wealth in what seems to 
him an adequate portion, does he not 
instinctively identify civic duty with that 
act and, feeling that his hands are full 
with what are his own manifest responsi- 
bilities, leave it all to the other one who 
can? My question is whether the indi- 
viduals who make up the state do not 
largely buy for themselves immunity 
from the essential civic responsibilities, 
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by the purchasing power of their own 
wealth-giving, or some other person’s. 
If so, the state would lose doubly and 
all the way around in what is the final 
strength of it—the actually shouldered 
responsibility of its citizens. 

An entirely different side of the mat- 
ter is the effect on the works actually 
accomplished by philanthropy. In 
amounts gained, even the enormous 
sums that our multi-millionaires can per- 
suade themselves to part with, are frag- 
mentary compared with what the state 
might have by evenly, proportionately 
and certainly collected sums from all of 
its citizens. The principle of the power 
of the aggregation of many collections is 
being too well established by the working 
of that principle in the trend of com- 
mercial enterprises today to be doubted 
as an equally effective force for the state. 
This principle is recognized in our sys- 
tem of public education, and the growing 
teliance upon state education looks to 
the future enlargement and deepening of 
this principle in our most vital spot. In 
all of the public works which are taken 
from the hands of individuals, the theory 
adopted is that the individual should not 
Teap undue profits from the common 
store of need. But in the fields which 
we do not as yet recognize as needs hav- 
ing the same urgency as physical de- 
mands—the fields of the higher need of 
mental equipment and the yet higher need 
of enlightened care for those who re- 
quire it—in these, we are hardly yet ap- 
proaching the corresponding theory that 
the individual should not put into these 
‘realms undue individual preferences, 
nor more than can be demonstrated by 
him to be the most useful to the com- 
mon need. 

We are hardly yet voicing the manifest 
lack of economy and effective application 
for public works in the whims of indi- 
viduals, where entire power of volition 
gives these free play. We recognize 
somewhat more fully the expense of 
energy in persuading individuals who 
hold them to part with dollars for vital 
projects for the people’s good, which those 
concerned for the public weal have in 
hand. The conflict that confronts the 
head of any private institution of learn- 
ing between organizing enlightened plans 
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of work and gaining the wherewithal to 
put them on foot is familiar. The exig- 
encies that our private institutions fall 
into through need of funds or restric- 
tions placed on funds are well known. 
I must quote the utterance of an educa- 


‘tor, fresh in mind, to the effect that if 


an institution had the enlightened opinion 
and purpose of a people solidly back of it 
without the interference of “politics” so- 
called, it would mean a power that no 
private endowment could possibly rep- 
resent. This view one may hear on many 
sides. It is growingly in the air. The 
sound of it here and there is like the 
trickling of many clear streams fore- 
telling the rush of great waters for the 
refreshing of the people of the earth. 
There is another effect—subtle, yet 
clearly to be reckoned with—in the sepa- 
rating influence of funds publicly or pri- 
vately administered. In matters of help 
or relief, the private gift and adminis- 
tration seem to degrade the recipient, so 
that individuals needing actual help, who 
would avail themselves of public arrange- 


‘ments for their comfort, can hardly bring 


themselves to accept privately offered 
help; whereas, curiously enough, in edu- 
cation, reversely, something especial 
seems to attach to the privately adminis- 
tered institution—some value of select- 
ness and apartness—which in fact is 
quite independent of the actual intrinsic 
values offered. These separating ele- 
ments are invariably to be deplored, be- 
ing artificial and thus hampering to the 
real issues of letting the most enlight- 
ened good in every avenue reach all the 
should-be recipients of it in the most 
effective way. 

But we have not yet spoken of the 
worst feature of it all. This relegation 
of civic responsibility necessitates on 
some one’s part very active effort to ac- 
complish the needed works for our com- 
mon humanity and also the arduous 
search for funds with which to carry 
them on. It is not usually those who are 
supposed to be in charge of the public 
weal who want the dollars for the public. 
It is those others, who are giving life 
blood, who seek the money for the peo- 
ple’s uplifting, while those who should 
want sustenance for public works, in 
the general scramble to unburden them- 
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selves of responsibilities, too often want 
it mainly for themselves—laying their 
responsibilities I don’t know where— 
and leaving the works they have in 
charge for a most trusting and long suf- 
fering public, to fall between two stools 
—the private citizen and the public offi- 
cial. The private citizen either gives 
largely, and so feels that he does his full 
duty, or not being able to give largely, 
feels that he cannot be expected to do 
large duty, or at least that the other 
man is the one who can and therefore 
should. The public officials are thus 
held responsible to neither and, if they 
are of such caliber as to be able to do 
so, are greatly encouraged to run off with 
the situation for their own benefit. 

This inquiry does not go into the ques- 
tion of the ill-getting of gains distributed 
as philanthropy. It may be that the 
deepest harm in philanthropy, as we are 
considering it, is the diversion that it 
affords from attention to the processes 
that produce the surpluses so used. Nor 
does this analysis purport to cover all 
the reasons in our community for the 
shifting of responsibilities. It but sug- 
gests one line of question. 

If one can imagine an actual state of 
affairs where all paid from their own 
rightly earned product, in full and just 
proportion, into a treasury thus adequate 
to cover all of the common benefits need- 
ed by the community, to be disbursed by 
responsible agents for the public good, 
each citizen feeling by right that the 
business of the community was his own, 
would such a disintegrated state of pub- 
lic affairs as we are familiar with;— 
public works half done, or less than that 
—eked out by the spasmodic efforts of 
untrained individuals—would such a 
state of things be tolerated for one 
instant? 

It seems as though the thing that is 
needed is a highly subdivided, evenly 
and actually pressing responsibility. 
Vivid illustrations show how much we 
need it. A man runs an automobile at 
an impossibly dangerous rate of speed 
and regardlessly kills a human being. It 
is not enough that he may be treated as 
responsible for taking a human life. He 
is but one expression of a regardless at- 
mosphere. All who help to create that 
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atmosphere should share his penalty and 
help to reconstruct a responsibility. A 
man flagrantly barters his judgment, 
pledged to the people for their interests, 
for his. own. or afiother’s. It is not 
enough that he is held to scorn and ridi- 
cule or penalties inflicted on him. He, 
also, is an expression of an atmosphere, 
or he could hardly have been in a posi- 
tion where he could do so. All helping 
to create that atmosphere should share 
his blame. They should ask themselves 
whether they have given their own judg-. 
ments or asked officials to give theirs, 
because of interests other than those to 
which judgment is due, by reason of 
delegated authority and responsibility. 

We are surely asleep—not awake. 
This is the question: Is it the paid sums 
of our own or of others that help to 
put us to sleep? Is not the confusion 
that exists in the supply of resources for 
public works one element that is be- 
numbing us? If, instead of our side- 
products of learning and of help, fine 
as they are, all such institutions could 
demand ample support from the public 
funds and all intellectual effort for the 
common needs could find its way into the 
real stream of common welfare, revivi- 
fying, stimulating, energizing, improv- 
ing it at every point, and being itself in 
turn stimulated by the constant question 
from a responsible and responsive public, 
would not the people as a whole be the 
gainers? 

We need thought for the solving of 
our problems and we need thought put 
into action for the carrying out of the 
solutions. If thought did not have to 
knock at the door of dollars, but could 
appear always at the bar of thought for 
the carrying out of its purposes for man- 
kind, would not the state be the gainer? 
Would not the direct contact of an 
actually felt possession by all citizens— 
each one in his due share of the public 
welfare—be the awakening element? 
Would not the public functions be broad- 
ened and deepened till they touched and 
covered all the community need? Would 
not the demand for funds sufficient to 
meet these needs be recognized by all? 
Would there not be a concentration of 
expert and trained intelligence in all of 
these public activities, and the means for 
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direct report from the agents of the 
people? -If officials reported directly to 
the people themselves, and each thus in- 
formed and instructed the other ;— 
would not this be a clarifying process? 

I realize that the question I have put 
before you is»searching, difficult, deep 
‘and vital, and brings into discussion 
much that we take for granted. It is 
in substance this: Is personal, material 
philanthropy a good substitute for the 
adequate, complete, perfect filling of all 
community needs by the community as 
a whole, from the resources held by the 
community as a whole, which should be- 
long to the community as a whole? This 
question has nothing to do with those 
flowers of gifts with which from our 
abundance we may always adorn those 
for whom we care. It relates only to 
the needs of the citizens of the state. 

I realize that although I do not attempt 
an answer to the question, there is, in 
all that I say and all that I feel, a strong 
prepossession in favor of thinking that 
material philanthropy as a power in the 
hands of a minority of individuals, is 
not a good substitute for the complete 
administering to all needs by the com- 
munity; that our present (as I think) 
confused way of accomplishing the nec- 
essary ends for the public is but a make- 
shift, a half-way station; and that while 
we take care of matters as well as we 
can under its operation, it behooves us 
also to give attention to the deeper issue 
of finding the more essentially effective 
ways of dealing with the questions con- 
cerned in common needs. 

I realize that in leaving this question 
with you, even with such an attempt at an 
answer on my part, the greater part is 
left unsaid. If not in our present way, 
how then? And even if we saw the 
how, how then to bring it about? After 
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all, the beginning of any solution is to 
put the question. <A lifetime to solve 
it would be too small for the accomplish- 
ment. We may all well give lifetimes 
towards the answer. It is the study of 
civics that should lead us to it. 
Wherever a solution is found for the 
world—there is found a person. That is 
encouraging and hopeful for it makes us 
all feel we may be of help. It brings us 
back to St. Paul and makes us take up 
the cry, “Quit you like men; be strong.” 
It brings me to lead you to the thought 
of your mission, which the taught as 
they emerge graduated are apt to for- 
get—the mission to teach—aye, and 
preach if necessary—to bring individuals 
on every hand, so far as you can, to see 
the things you see with opened eyes. We 
are apt to grow impatient. When the 
heavenly bodies we have thought so far 
off swing in near to us and tell, in terms 
we can hear and understand, that we are 
all of one stuff, that we and they belong 
together and follow the same course, we 
are apt to want to call out to some of 
them who must be doing it better, to show 
us the way. But that is not it—the beau- 
ty is in the learning and the teaching. 
We are moving towards our light all the 
time. We are gods in the germ—though 
very much in the germ. It is not all for 
one mind or for one moment to find. 
It is in co-operation that it comes, while 
those who are looking for the light are 
the saving clause keeping it from ex- 
tinction. It is as the dawn is heralded 
that we shall know the advent of the 
true civics. It is a note here and a note 
there, and each voice may add its sound 
and its quality to give the tone. By- 
and-by it will be a great chorus. Dawn 
will arrive, and it will be philanthropy 
in civics—philanthropy the basis of civ- 
ics—civics and philanthropy one. 


“GRAND RIGHT AND LEFT’ AT A BOHEMIAN PARTY. 
Chicago West Park No. 3. 


CITY NEIGHBORS AT PLAY 


GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 


OF THE STAFF OF THE SURVEY 


A revival and new understanding of 
neighborliness seem to be dawning in 
American communities. We are begin- 
ning to realize after all, that the condi- 
tions of our modern city and industrial 
life can make room for the neighborly 
spirit and its expression. And we are 
learning anew what a factor it can be 
toward a happier living together and a 
better understanding and handling of our 
civic problems. To meet and know each 
other in a way to develop mutual con- 
fidence—neighbor with neighbor and 
citizen with citizen—helps amazingly to 
dispel our civic difficulties and to give 
1Photographs for the illustrations showing. go- 
cial activities in the South Wark recreation 
centers were, with one exception, taken by Lewis 
W. Hine, staff photographer of Tum Survny. The 
pictures of the social activities in the West Park 


recreation centers are used by permission of the 
West Chicago Park Commissioners. 
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us united zeal in efforts for the common 
welfare. 

To be sure, the social settlement has. 
increasingly pointed the way in this di- 
rection during the last two decades. In- 
deed, we find it known as a “neighbor- 
hood house” in many places. But a new 
impetus has come out of the movement 
for play and recreation which has spread 
so rapidly in recent years. Except in the 
youngest period, our play or recreation 
is a social activity. It affords the freest 
and most natural channel for our social 
contacts.. The personal associations. 
which it brings are those in which we 
most quickly and clearly disclose our 
real selves and characters. Our increas- 
ing recognition of its importance, its ac- 
tivities and its group associations, has. 
led us to establish so many playgrounds 
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for children. And now similarly we see 
that the recreative activities and associa- 
tions among young people and adults are 
just as important—are fraught with 
disaster if left to demoralizing influences 
and environment, and prolific of neigh- 
borliness and civic welfare if place, fa- 
cilities and leadership of the right sort 
are given them. Provision of these ts 
coming to be recognized as essential in 
adequately dealing with the problem of 
recreation for all the people of a com- 
munity. 

All over the country indications show 
that such provision is taking its place as 
a public function. The recreation cen- 
ters which Chicago has so magnificently 
established at a cost of ten million dol- 
lars, were the first large attempt to serve 
the all around recreative need. Many 
other cities are now developing this type 
of neighborhood recreation center. Los 
Angeles has already established one, 
Pittsburgh goes one step further and pro- 
vides in the recreation center building 
residential quarters for the social di- 
rector. The recreative uses of school 
buildings in New York and many other 
cities, and the public school social cen- 
ters in which Rochester citizens “get 
together,” are all showing ways in which 
the socializing of the people goes for- 
ward through recreation. 
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JEFFERSON DRAMATIC CLUB REHEARSAL. 


Armour Square, South Park System. 


The Chicago recreation centers sprang 
into renown at first because of their “un- 
paralleled equipment and scope,” to use 
a phrase applied to them when the Play- 
ground Association of America held its 
first congress three years ago in Chica- 
go. Although the significance of their 
fine halls and club rooms was at once 
recognized, the social activities for which 
they afforded opportunity were naturally 
slower to develop and less continuously 
observable than the popular service which 
from the start was rendered by the play- 
grounds, swimming pools and gymnasi- 
ums. The splendid equipment of these 
facilities was of course to the casual 
visitor the most obvious and impressive 
feature of the recreation centers, and 


A CIVICS LECTURE TO POLISH AND LITHUANIAN IMMIGRANTS. 
Davis Square, South Park System. 
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has become widely familiar through many 
pictures. 

Nevertheless, the mere provision of 
places for the social and recreative gath- 
erings of the people led to a very consid- 
erable use of the assembly halls and club 
rooms for parties, entertainments and 
meetings of neighborhood groups and 
organizations. For example, a typical 
recreation center in a neighborhood of 
second generation English speaking for- 
eigners soon became used regularly by 
thirteen organizations: eight social clubs. 
one lodge, one park athletic club, one 
association and one high school fra- 
ternity. In addition, it served admir- 
ably as a place where a juvenile court 
probation officer met children assigned 
to her. A typical week’s use of the as- 
sembly halls in the ten South Park rec- 
reation centers included thirty occasions: 
seventeen dances, some arranged by 
neighborhood clubs and others by indi- 
viduals; four practice drills by fraternal 
organizations; three entertainments ; two 
dramatic club and two orchestra rehears- 
als; one literary society and one benefit 
organization meeting. The dozen parties 
were given by all sorts of groups, clubs 
and individuals, occasionally by the em- 
ployes of packing companies, factories 
and other industrial or commercial estab- 
lishments. Wedding receptions were 
sometimes held. Surprise parties were 
frequent. But the larger number of these 
parties were arranged by the ordinary 
type of neighborhood social or pleasure 
club, with such names as “Everlasting 
Pleasure Club,’ “Jolly Seven Club,” 
“Thespian Cinch Club,” “Strugelers’ 
‘Club,” the “Elite Girls’ Club” and—curi- 
ously enough in flat and treeless Chica- 
go, yet a pathetic sign of starved yearn- 
ings—“The Hillside Athletic Club,” “For- 
est Outing Club” and the “Alpine Social 
Club.” A commentary on the availability 
of Chicago school buildings is found in 
the fact that numerous alumni organiza- 
tions, both of grammar and high schools, 
frequently held social gatherings in these 
park assembly halls. These many spon- 
taneous uses followed the mere provis- 
ion of facilities. 

A most significant step in advance has 
come in the last year or two through the 
appointment of social directors in charge 
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of the center to promote and guide their 
activities. This leadership has now been 
supplied in most of the recreation centers 
under the South and West Park Com- 
missions. It is proposed here, to de- 
scribe this development and to present 
something of an inventory of its accom- 
plishment thus far. The illustrations ac- 
companying this article show typical clubs 
and social occasions which are now being 
so finely promoted and of which hereto- 
fore. practically no pictures have ap-— 
peared. 

The system of recreation centers start- 
ed by the South Park Commission, under 
the able and progressive leadership of 
President Henry G. Foreman, was the 
first established, and is the most extensive 
and the best known. Its social develop- 
ments will therefore be first described. 
The social expert secured by the commis- 
sion to administer the gymnasium play- 
ground and swimming pool facilities was. 
fortunately a man of broad social vision, 
interested in the largest human service 
which these centers could give the people 
of their neighborhoods. His point of view 
had been gained through long service. In 
addition to technical experience and abil- 
ity as a physical director, he has been 
connected with the Chicago play move- 
ment from its beginning, when one of the 
first small schoolyard playgrounds was 
under his direction. He has also been 
identified with gymnasium and neighbor- 
hood activities of the social settlements, 
principally Hull House, and with the 
physical work of the Y. M. C. A. To 
the influence of this man, Edward B. De 
Groot, is due in large degree the effort 
to match the magnificent equipment of 
the recreation centers with a personal 
leadership of enthusiasm and efficiency. 
The new policy was entered into whole- 
heartedly by the commission, whose first 
step was to enlarge Mr. DeGroot’s own 
scope of work. He was put in charge of 
the “human relations of the parks with 
the people.” In August, 1909, the S&iuth 
Park Commission adopted a new admin- 
istrative scheme calling for: 


the appointment of a man, or woman, 
with sufficient education, refinement, in- 
itiative and social training to be head, 
guide and promoter of each new park and 
field house. He should be placed in charge of 
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all of the em- 
ployes and ac- 
tivities in the 
field house, 
playgrounds 
and swimming 
pool. He should 
see to it that 
the policemen, 
lunch room 
men, engineer 
and firemen in 
his park attend 
to the respec- 
tive duties as- 
signed to them 
by the captain 
of police, man- 
ager of refec- 
tories and head 
engineer. His 
title should he 
director of the field house. His salary should 
be approximately $1,500 per year. He should 
not be made to wear a uniform. 


Mr. DeGroot’s clear appreciation of 
this new opportunity of the recreation 
centers is finely stated by him in the last 
annual report of the South Park Com- 
missioners. He says: 


One cannot read our statistical records and 
attempt to measure their relation to the 
civic problems of the day without a feeling 
of most serious responsibility. Such aggre- 
gations of people as are represented in the 
figures given herewith, may not be expected 
to come and go without receiving definite 
impressions and without acting and react- 
ing upon each other for good or evil. The 
very nature of the associations make for 
positive rather than negative influences. 

The opportunities for accomplishing an 
educational, social and economic work for 
the good of the community are as great as 
are given to any other single institution in 
our city. To grasp these opportunities, how- 
ever, means not alone bricks and mortar, art 
and artistic effects in equipment, but a lead- 
ership on the part of many employes com- 
mensurate with the opportunities. 

The contrast in old and new park service 
is striking in that the former furnished 
merely a place for recreation, while the lat- 
ter furnishes, first of all, a scheme of recrea- 
tion. The scheme, however, can be no larger 
or better than those who are entrusted to 
carry it out. Development of the scheme 
is impossible without a certain number of 
employes who can meet and greet all sorts 
of people adequately, guide, direct and pro- 
mote activities thoughtfully, and impart the 
touch of a stronger personality in all things. 
The conception and equipment of our new 
parks have excited the admiration of the 
leaders of civic affairs in all of the large 
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cities of the 
United States 
and in many 
European  cit- 
ies. All con- 
cerned, inti- 
mately or re- 
motely, urge 
such develop- 
ment of the 
human side of 
these parks as 
will make them 
corres ponding- 
ly admirable 
and _ service- 
able. 


The ap- 
pointment of 
field house di- 
rectors was 
undertaken with a view to secure both 
social spirit and efficient social adminis- 
tration. The application blanks covered 
questions to bring out the experi- 
ence of candidates in organizing and 
conducting clubs and popular meetings, 
their interest in various lines of civic 
affairs, musical knowledge and _ leader- 
ship, ability “to mix” and to inspire co- 
operation, and their spirit of social serv- 
ice. 

Most of those appointed are college 
graduates, and there are several who 
have had no little experience in conduct- 
ing social settlement activities. One of 
them came from the directorship of the 
Los Angeles social center and play- 
ground. Another had had experience at 
a summer camp, and as a state Y. M. 
C. A. organizer. He had previously 
worked his way through college. An- 
other had been influential in the manage- 
ment of his college organizations and 
publications; an earlier experience in 
charge of a country store and post office 
may have helped in no small degree to 
give him some of the qualities valuable 
for a “social center” leader. Another is 
one of those broad spirited ministers, 
with versatility in outdoor and indoor 
sports, a man who had studied the social 
activities carried on by the more pro- 
gressive churches in this country and 
abroad. Still another came from an ex- 
perience of two or three years in charge 
of boys clubs, gymnasiums, and _ play- 
grounds in three cities. Several of them 
at one time or another had been famil- 
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iar with manual toil—on the farm, in a 
foundry, as a steam fitter, etc. 

Early in this«scheme of social leader- 
ship, considerable attention was given to 
publicity. The South Park commission- 
ers started the ball rolling with a popular 
descriptive pamphlet, with illustrations, 
advertising—in a way which would have 
done credit to a summer resort press 
agent—the various facilities for sports, 
and calling attention to other attractive 
features, not only in the recreation cen- 
ters, but in the two beautiful larger parks 
under their jurisdiction. One of the new 
field house directors started with a bulle- 
tin to the people of the neighborhood, 
telling them the object of the recreation 
center : 


To furnish whole- 
some free entertain- 
ment for the public. 

To serve Ogden 
Park; and to help 
develop here a loyal 
social center for gen- 
eral “good times.” 

To develop indi- 
vidual talent along 
the special line in 
which each member 
is interested. 


Then followed an 
invitation to join 
any of the follow- 
ing activities: 


These young people rallied around the leader- 
ship of one of their countrymen, a fine musician, 
Petersburg Conservatory, a 
aim to keep alive the 


Dramatic: pot one ae 
s graduate oO e 
Farces, expression, political refugee. They 
plays, sketches, elo- music, 
cution, vaudeville. land. 
Literary: 


Lectures, debates, current events, poetry, 
literature. : 


Social: 

Dances, parties, socials. 
Musical: 

Vocal, instrumental, minstrels, concerts, 
etc. 


The neighborhood rallied around this 
program and a whole series of events in 
the directions indicated was planned for 
the winter, a card giving the schedule 
for weeks in advance being printed. 
There has now developed the Ogden 
Park Dramatic Company, which every 
few weeks presents plays, usually popu- 
lar farces. The handbills of these the- 
atrical performances show the cast, which 
frequently includes the field house direct- 


LITHUANIAN MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
Mark White Square, South Park System. 


poetry and old customs of their 
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or, who also serves as stage manager. 

At another recreation center, the di- 
rector has started many organizations 
among the Germans and Bohemians who 
surround it. They include a German 
Women’s Glee Club, a Bohemian Wom- 
en’s Chorus, a wonderful orchestra of 
ten men, all of whom play the concer- 
tina ; and a large Senior Social Associa- 
tion, which holds a regular Saturday 
evening party, and arranges many other 
entertainments. 

The activities at another center in- 
clude, in addition to the usual dramatic, 
musical and social organizations, a House- 
keepers’ Club, a Military Club, two Eng- 
lish classes for foreigners, and a Civic 
Club, the latter being a group of earnest 

young men led by 

a graduate student 

from the Universi- 

ty of Chicago. An- 
other instance of 
‘co-operation, in 
which students 
from the Universi- 
ty of Chicago join, 
is the Comic Opera 
Club. Several of 
the university met. 
who were leaders 
in the rollicking 
comic operas “put 
on” by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

“Blackiriars” .. or- 

ganized a similar 

entertainment in 
which about twenty-five young -steel 
workers at the recreation center, some 
of them dressed as girls, gave them- 
selves and their friends a most hilarious 
evening. The Housekeepers’ Club is 
composed of fifty or sixty women from 
the neighborhood who exchange their 
favorite culinary recipes which are 
sometimes tried on a stove donated by 
a friend of the leader. 

One of the most interesting social ac- 
tivities is the Pleasant Sunday Hour con- 
ducted in Palmer Park Assembly Hall. 
Through it the community entertains it- 
self, but the leadership and enthusiasm 
of the social director—the broad spirited 
minister mentioned above—has been at 
the core of the success. The average 
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Workers in offices, machine shops, factories and Chicago’s packing town. 
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A DANCE AT SHERMAN PARK, 
South Park System. 


Showing use of recreation center by compara- 
tively well-to-do American young people. 


attendance on Sunday afternoons during 
the past winter has been 700. A neigh- 
borhood orchestra was glad to give 
its services, and other musical num- 
bers were provided by neighborhood 
people. An effective co-operation came 
through inviting many of the neigh- 
borhood church choirs to help, and 
doubtless this did much to ensure 
the entire cordiality of the neighbor- 
hood and to prevent misunderstanding 
of the purpose of this Pleasant Sun- 
day Hour. Upon each occasion a crisp 
and stirring address was given by some 
speaker identified with the movements 
for better health, civic and social condi- 
tions in Chicago. 

At this same center an interesting 
Scottish Club has come into existence. 
It started through an invitation to the 
field house director, himself a Scotch- 
man, to say a few words at a “Scottish 
night” held in one of the neighborhood 
dance halls. He told those present to 
make themselves at home in the recre- 
ation center. The following week some 
thirty-five of them met in the club room 
and organized the Scottish Club. Now 
a weekly meeting is held. Upon one oc- 
casion the program was most interest- 
ing. It consisted of a mock Scottish 
election. Three members “stood” for 
Camlachie, an electoral division of Glas- 
gow. They represented the Liberal, Con- 
servative and Labor Parties. The main 
issues were the budget, the nationalization 
of public utilities and coal mines, munici- 
palization of the liquor traffic, and wom- 
en’s suffrage. The campaign sjeeches, 
free interrogation of the candidates and 
discussion were lively. The vote resulted 
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in the election of the liberal by a bare 
majority over the labor candidate, the 
conservative running a bad third. The 
members of this Scottish Club are nearly 
all mechanics employed in the Pullman 
Car Works. Upon other occasions, these 
Scotchmen and their families enjoy a 
real Scottish dance, part of the time to 
the tune of the pipes. 

A wholesome influence is actively ex- 
ercised over the dancing parties at this 
recreation center through the organiza- 
tion of the Palmer Park Social Club, 
which is so strongly representative of the 
people in the neighborhood organizations 
that it sets a high standard for the con- 
duct on all the social occasions. 

The pleasure clubs of the “Jolly 
Seven” type make even more use of the 
halls and club rooms than formerly, but 
the strong social leadership at the recre- 
ation centers means that instead of a 
collection of clubs, each interested solely 
in its own good time, they are coming 
to feel that they belong to a group of 
organizations all interested in the life 
and welfare of the whole neighborhood. 

A. statistical demonstration that this 
social leadership increases the use of the 
recreation centers is to be found in the 
monthly reports. For example, during 
April, 1910, the users of all facilities 
numbered 297,590, a gain of 56,491 
over the corresponding month of last 
year. The increases were mainly in the 
use of the assembly halls, club rooms 
and baths. In the ten assembly halls, 
ninety-eight dances, seventy-two lectures 
and meetings, fifty musical rehearsals, 
thirty-nine social entertainments other 


A “GYM” GIRLS’ PEANUT PARTY. 


Davis Square, South Park System. 
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THH “PROMIEN CLUB.” 
West Park No. 1. 


This Polish organization devotes its meetings to poetry, music, monologues: 
and sketches, and occasional talks—one recently being given by a Polish pro- 


fessor on When, How and What to Read. 


than dances, and twenty-eight drills by 
fraternal orders were held during the 
month. 

Neighborhood play festivals in each 
recreation center are being arranged, the 
stimulus for these being derived in some 
measure from the success of the large 
Chicago play festivals which have been 
conducted annually by the Playground 
Association of Chicago, and in which all 
the playgrounds and recreation centers, 
as well as schools, social settlements 
and national organ- 
izations have par- 
ticipated. 

Under the Lin- 
coln Park Commis- 
sion there is only 
one recreation cen- 
ter, and its director 
serves also as the 
general supervisor 
of the other play- 
grounds under the 
commission. Con- 
sidering the fact 
that to the Lincoln 
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BOHEMIAN WOMAN’S CLUB OR “MUTUAL 
SOCIETY.” 


West Park No. 3. 


Park Commission was given a bond issue 
totaling only $750,000 for small park 
recreation centers—the South Park Com- 
mission has had about $7,000,000 and the 
West Park Commission $1,000,000—its 
work has progressed finely though not so 
extensively as that of the other boards. 
Two new small parks are being developed 
in addition to the recreation center al- 
ready in operation. The latter has a 
variety of social activities, including a 
boys’ club, a girls’ club, a young men’s 
' club, and a young 
women’s club. An 
interesting conver- 
sational class of 
sixty non-English 
speaking people in 
the neighborhood 
was organized and 
is conducted by a 
volunteer worker. 
The assembly half 
is much used as a 
playroom for chil- 
dren too young to 
enter the gymnasi- 
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um classes, and 
a “story hour” 
in connection 
with this part 
of the work 
proves very 
successful. 

A narrow- 
minded neigh- 
borhood church 
criticism of the 
dances, which 
nevertheless re- 
acted —whole- 
somely upon 
the way in 
which they 
were conduct- 
ed, made oa 
little difficulty at the outset, but there is 
now held on the average one dance a 
week. Stereopticon lectures, mostly on 
travel, take up another evening each week. 
The literary room is used once a week by 
a club of metal workers who are study- 
ing drawing. 

In this recreation center, as in many 
others throughout Chicago under all the 
commissions, an interesting series of 
“musical evenings” has been conducted 
by the Women’s Trade Union League 
of Chicago. These are announced in 
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CONCERTINA ORCHESTRA. 
Cornell Square, South Park System. 
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attractive  cir- 
culars which 


call attention 
to the fact that 
music binds all 
people together 
and omak e's 
them forget 
divisive dis- 
tinctions of 
age, customs 
end nationality. 
For these mu- 
sical evenings 
some of the 
best musicians 
in Chicago con- 
tribute their: 
servaces™ The 
music is always of a high order, and there 
is frequently interpolated a little account 
of the composer and an interpretation of 
the selection which is about to be rendered. 

The three recreation centers under the 
West Chicago Park Commission are lo- 
cated in some of the most crowded por- 
tions of the city’s great West Side. Their 
social activities have recently developed 
strongly and popularly under the leader- 
ship of “managers,’’ who correspond to 
the field house directors under the South 
Park Commission. One of these is a 


A SURPRISE PARTY ON THE POLICEMEN. 
West Park No. 3. 
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young man who speaks the same lan- 
guages as, and has a large acquaintance 
among, the people around the recreation 
center. His interest in social work was 
developed in the McCormicks Works 
Club, a fine building provided for the 
social activities of the employes of that 
branch of the International Harvester 
Company, of whom he was one. An- 
other 1s a graduate of the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. Their work 
is finely supplemented by capable women 
social workers in addition to the women 
gymnasium directors, this being a serv- 
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for dances and other means for holding 
the interest of all. The dances of chil- 
dren between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen are not allowed to run later than 
ten o'clock in the evening and at these 
she acts as leader, encouraging also an 
attendance by the mothers of the chil- 
dren. She attends, too, many of the 
dances by older groups. Whenever a 
club or organization applies for the use 
of the dance hall the applicants are intro- 
duced to her, and it is suggested that 
she has had considerable experience in 
helping decorate the hall and plan ar- 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S ART LEAGUE. 
— West Park No. 3. 


The Bohemian boys met once a week in a dingy hall, 
the neighborhood paying the leader to teach the boys clay modelling. 


a business man in 
When the 


recreation center was finished the league moved into one of its pright rooms. 


ice which could well be supplied in all 
of the recreation centers. It is difficult 
to over-estimate the wholesome influence 
which comes from the presence and lead- 
ership of a: woman of refinement, tact 
and social resourcefulness, in toning up 
the standard of the dances and social 
parties. She supervises all of the parties 
of children under thirteen, which must be 
held in the afternoon after school. usu- 
ally running from 3:30 until about 7:30. 
She has a wide range of games, figures 


rangements for parties, and would gladly 
do anything she can to make their party 
a success. This usually gives her the 
opening through which she can quickly 
gain the confidence and friendliness of 
the committee. 

In West Park No. 1 throughout the 
past winter a regular “fortnightly assem- 
bly” has been held. Tickets for this 
dance are available at the office of the 
manager of the recreation center and 
may be had by girls over sixteen and 


A SCOTCH COSTUME PARTY. 


West Park recreation center girls in a Highland dance. 


boys over eighteen years of age. The 
music is supplied free by a neighborhood 
orchestra which appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to advertise its work. A “free 
for all” dance of somewhat similar char- 
acter has recently been started as an ex- 
periment in one of the South Park rec- 
reation .centers.= In«all, of the centers 
many dances are arranged by two gym- 
nasium classes, a girls’ and a boys’, each 
of which appoints members for a joint 
committee. On this also serve the wom- 
en’s and men’s gymnasium directors. 

A detailed application must be filled 
out by any club or individual desiring to 
have a dance. This specifies the name of 
the organization, the address of the ap- 
plicant, references, the kind of a dance 
(“hardtimes party,” etc.) the date and 
time, the average age of those who will 
attend, whether refreshments will be 


served and what kind of music supplied. 
The rules governing dances are that there 
shall be no charge whatsoever for admis- 
sion or “wardrobe” ; that a committee of 
the club shall be absolutely responsible 
for the behavior of the people who come 
to the dance; that there shall be no alco- 
holic drinks, and no spitting or smoking, 
and that a wardrobe attendant must be 


supplied, as well as a doorkeeper to see. 


that only those who are invited are 
admitted. 

Occasionally a large dance is run by a 
committee representing all of the twenty- 
five or thirty clubs using the recreation 
center. Other big parties are held to 
celebrate various holidays. Such gala 
events include an entertainment, with tal- 
ent supplied by the club members, re- 
freshments and dancing. 

Much attention has been givén to the 


A NEIGHBORHOOD ORCHESTRA. 


Organized in a West Park recreation center. 
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social work in the West Park recreation 
centers by the School Extension Commit- 
tee. This is a continuation of the Vaca- 
tion School Committee, representative of 
ninety women’s clubs, which a decade 
ago started vacation school work and 
fostered it so successfully that the Board 
of Education assumed entire charge and 
responsibility. The committee decided to 
continue its activity under the new name 
and devote its funds and efforts in the 
furtherance of neighborhood social use of 
public school buildings. It has, however, 
a sub-committee on playgrounds. The 
committee has co-operated with the West 
Park Commission and supplied in one 
recreation center a woman social worker 
who sought especially to make it more 
attractive for smaller children and old 
ladies. She directs her efforts in special 
directions, this year doing a great deal of 
visiting in the neighborhood to explain 
the purposes of the center’s activities. 
The committee was also instrumental in 
securing the social worker whose super- 
vision of dances has been described. In 
all these developments the West Park 
Commission has given enthusiastic co- 
operation. It 
has now as- 
sumed finan- 
cial obligation 
for some of 
the salaries 
and much of 
the equip- 
ete. onl De 
committee has 
emphasized 
the freedom 
which the so- 
cial worker 
should have 
to carry out 
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has sought to show the disadvantage of 
specifying too rigidly how many and 
what hours she shall be on duty. The 
best work by these women social directors 
will come, of course, not through reduc- 
ing their efforts to a schedule of hours 
and specified things to be done, but 
through giving them free scope to de- 
velop, each in her own way, relations 
with the groups which use the recreation 
center. 

Such of the accompanying photographs 
as show social activities in the West 
Park recreation centers are at the dis- 
posal of THe Survey through the cour- 
tesy of the West Chicago Park Commis- 


sion, which plansy through lectures, to 


secure an even larger appreciation and 
use of the recreation centers they are 
conducting. 

Space limitations have permitted only 
a fragmentary description of the social 
activities. No mention has been made 
of the story hours, the special kinder- 
garten work, the clay modelling and the 
literary and debating clubs using some 
of the club rooms. It is hoped, however, 
that from this 
article the 
many people 
interested in 
the large civic 
enterprise 
which Chica- 
go has under- 
taken in pro- 
viding these 
recreation 
centers, will 
gain some ap- 
preciation in 
the significant 
progress 


her own work which _ has 
in her own taken place 
way, taking during the 
into account A NEIGHBORILOOD CHORAL CLUB. last year or 
the character West Park No. 1. two in their 
of the neigh- Its membership includes Poles, Swedes, Ger- social admin- 
borhood, and mans and Americans. istration. 
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THE ROCHESTER PLAY CONGRESS 


Play has overflowed the playground. 
It is found to be much too big for the 
places the experts have so carefully made 
for it. We have thought that the thing 
to do was to scoop up all the play that 
was lying around loose in a city’s streets 
and pour it off into playgrounds with 
“supervisors” to stir it. But now we 
see that this takes care of only a small 
part of the ocean, The Play Congress, 


movement can extend and stimulate the 
right sort of recreation in countless chan- 
nels for all the people. Instead of seek- 
ing to take play off the streets, it rec- 
ognized that, no matter how many play- 
grounds are provided, the street in resi- 
dential areas will always be used more 
or less for play, and the problem is how 
properly to arrange for and direct it. 
Instead of trying to devise ways to lure 


JOSEPH LED. 


The new president of the Playground Association of America. 


held’ at Rochester June 7-11, brought 
together 250 delegates from all parts of 
the country, and many more attendants 
from Rochester itself, who, for the first 
time in a national way “sized up” the 
bigness of the problem of public recrea- 
tion. 

Instead of pooling play into play- 
grounds, the congress sought to dis- 
cover how playgrounds and the play 
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children from the motion picture show, 
it sought to find out how motion pictures 
can best fit into a rational scheme of pub- 
lic recreation. Instead of condemning 
the ordinary dance, the congress turned 
attention toward the efforts to ensure 
better places and higher standards for 
conducting it. Instead of denouncing 


Sunday amusements, emphasis was 
placed on giving free scope to the sorts 
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by which man renews the great springs 
of his life and vibrates those chords of 
his nature which remain silent under the 
monotony and strain of the work day; 
it was urged that to cut off Sunday play 
is to prevent the very thing Sunday ought 
to do for man. 

This discussion of Sunday amuse- 
ments by Joseph Lee, newly elected 
president of the Playground Association 
of America, was noteworthy for its di- 
rect dealing with perplexing concrete 
problems in the light of deep lying 
human instincts and principles of ethics. 
He quoted Robert A. Woods as say- 
ing that the condition of boys on the 
streets is worse on Sunday than on any 
other day; the restrictions on organized 
play result in more “crap shooting,” card 
playing and similar activities which 
either have no positive good or are dis- 
tinctly harmful. He pointed out that 
enforced idleness does not make a “day 
of rest,” and urged that the present tend- 
ency to use parks, playgrounds, woods 
and hills, be encouraged. Libraries, pic- 
ture galleries and museums should all be 
open on Sunday afternoon. But he dep- 
recated professional baseball and other 
match games on Sunday, and declared 
that no legislation will be wise which 
fails to take the church into considera- 
tion. In all of this discussion he reached 
down continually into those deeper feel- 
ings which everyone associates with the 
seventh day. He spoke of it as a family 
day, as giving the opportunity for rec- 
ollection and contemplation and for get- 
ing in touch with the things which ap- 
peal to the best in us; the nature lover 
will be led to the forests or the open 
fields, the musician to his violin—but all 
of us ought to find that which the week- 
day fails to give our fundamental life. 

A brilliant philosophical discussion of 
play was given by Prof. George William 
Knox of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. His deep fathoming analy- 
sis of the essential meaning of play—its 
relation to the inner life of the spirit 
and the human longing of each one for 
freedom to be his best self —was a 
thought stimulus for every play leader 
who heard it. 

The wide reach of the play movement 
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beyond the ordinary type of playground 
was most strikingly brought out by Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, the retiring president. 
It was he who pointed to the social and 
play use of the street. After speaking 
of the comradeship of the road, he 
showed that many of our present streets 
or highways—such as park pathways and 
the broad walk at seashore places—are 
not intended to get anywhere, but to af- 
ford opportunity for people simply to 
walk together. Instead of trying to coun- 
teract this social condition, he suggested 
that we more adequately provide for 
street play and social usage. Along resi- 
dence streets, where the traffic is light, 
facilities could be installed at frequent 
intervals, sand piles, little swings, etc. 
Playground ball, through its smaller 
space requirements and lesser destruc- 
tiveness, might even be encouraged in 
streets where now regular baseball must 
be prohibited. In fact, one delegate told 
of tennis games played in the street over 
an imaginary net, with practically no in- 
terference to casual traffic. Dr. Gulick 
pointed out that just as we now have 
the efficient “traffic squads” for the more 
congested streets, we might organize 
“social squads” to suggest and supervise 
the most satisfactory forms of street 
play. Instead of making all street regu- 
lation negative in its character, we might 
try a positive treatment and strike a bar- 
gain with youth, giving it freer scope 
and something to do on quiet streets in 
return for an agreement not to loiter on 
and obstruct the traffic streets and main 
arteries. 

This broad conception of the play and 
recreation movement as a spirit which 
should permeate far and wide beyond 
playgrounds or recreation centers, was 
reflected in many of the papers, discus- 
sions and committee reports. In fact, it 
was the dominant note of the conference. 
It cropped out definitely in the report of 
the committee on organization and ad- 
ministration of playgrounds, which called 
attention to the fact that already a 
score of cities have established public 
recreation commissions, whose purpose 
is not merely to establish and conduct 
playgrounds but to utilize every resource 
of space and activity and occasion to 
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meet popular play and recreative needs. 
Such a commission, in the opinion of the 
committee, should include representatives 
of all city departments which in any 
way can further this purpose—park, 
school, public bath and library boards 
and even those on harbors, buildings 
and police. Perhaps never before in the 
history of the playground movement has 
the old controversy of school board vs. 
park board management been so notice- 
able by its absence, and nearly everyone 
seemed agreed that the greatest progress 
is to be made through these broadly rep- 
resentative recreation commissions. Such 
a commission could not only provide rec- 
reation facilities, but could study out the 
best regulation and supervision for the 
amusements which are offered commer- 
cially, such as the public dance hall, the 
motion picture theater, and the summer 
garden. 

Most valuable suggestion as to what 
can be done with the public dance hall, 
was outlined by Mrs. Charles H. Israels, 
chairman of the Committee on Amuse- 
ments and Vacation Resources of Work- 
ing Girls, New York. She put her finger 
upon the real source of our difficulties 
in dealing with the problem of public 
dancing when she said that too many of 
the good people in the community are 
over timid about letting young people 
associate together, and do not provide 
wholesomely for it but leave the whole 
field to the saloon keeper and others who 
find a profit in offering facilities for 
dances and social gatherings. She de- 
scribed what has been done in various 
cities to meet this need in a decent, 
healthy way, speaking appreciatively of 
the social activities in halls such as are 
provided in the Chicago recreation cen- 
ters, but calling attention to the limita- 
tions involved if such gatherings are held 
only by regularly organized clubs. She 
told of the work in New York to provide 
model, free-for-all, dance halls.. Two of 
these have already been opened, equipped 
with such good music, floor and other 
facilities that, under the charge of ex- 
perienced dancing masters, they com- 
pete most successfully with the old dance 
halls. So cleverly is this scheme worked 
out, with all the latest devices such as 
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confetti novelties and vari-colored lights, 
that the girl or boy who patronizes the 
model hall never even imagines that the 
place has any connection with philan- 
thropy. The charge is three dances for 
five cents. There is a corps of intro- 
ducers. Each young man must regis- 
ter his name and address whereupon he 
receives a season ticket at no cost. This 
registration is verified. The girls are ad- 
mitted free, but care is taken to exclude 
those whose influence would be vicious. 
In a quiet way, the dance hall managers 
notify the mother of a girl who comes 
oftener than she should. Sunday even- 
ing a concert is substituted for the dance. 
Two nights in the month are known as 
“parents’ nights” and special features are 
introduced to attract them. It is now 
proposed to ask the city to provide such 
places, and the recreation piers are sug- 
gested. Reports from San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and other places 
show that a start in similar directions 
is already under way or contemplated. 
The vital influence which play must 
have upon industry, if we are to restore 
interest in work, was recognized on all 
sides, even though no one was able. to 
make any definite suggestions as to how 
this influence could be applied. The 
principal address on this subject, by Rose 
Pastor Stokes, on The Possibility of Re- 
lieving the Monotony of Factory Work, 
was frankly socialistic. She did not at- 
tempt to show how factory processes 
could be modified so as to reduce mo- 
notony, but urged that the only relief 
is to be found in a better distribution of 
the products of labor, which would mean 
shorter hours and larger means to utilize 
leisure in the best way. This emphasis 
on the “right to leisure” was strongly 
expressed, also, by Mary McDowell, who 
declared that even if we cannot now 
find out how to lessen the monotony of 
industrial specialization, we can at least 
bring the play movement to the support 
of the workers’ demands for more leis- 
ure. She hailed the recent Illinois vic- 
tory in restricting the hours of women’s 
labor as a step directly in line with the 
main purpose of the play movement. 
Careful study must bolster up the hope 
that play may show us some means of 
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reviving interest in work, and the con- 
gress suggested to the directors of the 
Playground Association that a commit- 
tee be formed for this purpose. 

Motion pictures as a great and signifi- 
cant popular form of the drama were dis- 
cussed by John Collier of the National 
Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures. 
He pointed out that at last the theater 
is able to bring within the means of all 
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tion picture shows is 2,225,000, the num- 
ber of children being close to 400,000. 
The maximum estimated attendance on 


~ all other theaters combined is about 750,- 


000. Mr. Collier detailed the success 
which has attended the efforts of the 
Board of Censorship,’ but declared em-- 
phatically that the establishment of high- 
er standards must come about through 
education and bringing public sentiment 


LUTHER H. GULICK. 


Retiring president of the Playground Association of America, 


the best that the drama affords. More- 
over, it affects the classes of people who 
are most impressionable. The ordinary 
high-priced theater caters largely to so- 
phisticated adults, while the motion pic- 
ture theater audience is made up almost 
entirely of wage earners and children, 
many of them from our immigrant popu- 
lation. The minimum estimate of the 
daily attendance in this country on mo- 


to bear in every locality. He showed a 
number of films taken from the ordinary 
stock supplied by manufacturers, and 
demonstrated that the tendency is away 
from the sensational and toward the edu- 
cational and artistic. The stock repro- 
ductions now include some of the best 


1Information concerning the work of the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures 
may be had by addressing the board at 318 Hast 
15th street, New York. 
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known fairy tales, scenes from Shake- 
speare, poems like Hiawatha, Bible epi- 
sodes and travel.., 

Mr. Collier predicted that in the very 
near future motion pictures will be used 
in schools and playgrounds for both their 
educational and recreational value. Al- 
ready, it was shown, motion pictures 
have been so used. George A. Bellamy 
of Hiram House, Cleveland, told of the 
very successful motion picture exhibi- 
tions which are given two nights a week 
in the Hiram House playground. And 
of immediate interest to the delegates, 
Rochester began its use of motion pic- 
tures in the public school social centers 
the very week that the Play Congress 
was in session. Many of the delegates 
attended the “opening night.’ The 
“show” was repeated three times during 
the evening, and the combined audiences 
numbered 2,500 people, including many 
family parties. Between the films op- 
portunity was given for the neighborhood 
to entertain itself, and several songs, 
dances and “stunts” were given by chil- 
dren and young people. 

The whole congress manifested. the 
greatest interest in the fine social center 
work which has been developed in the 
Rochester public schools, and the most 
enthusiastic appreciation of it was ac- 
corded by no less an authority than Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States 
commissioner of education, who, as one 
of the principal speakers of the congress, 
devoted his address to the wider use of 


public school plants along the very lines » 


in which Rochester is leading. 

Not only in its public school centers 
did Rochester impress the congress; it is 
safe to say that every out-of-town dele- 
gate departed with the feeling that in its 
arrangement of the convention and its 
show of civic spirit, Rochester proved 
its claim as a city of public spirit. De- 
spite the weather which caused the aban- 
donment of the great open air play fes- 
tival, the event as carried out on the 
spacious State Armory floor showed that 
there was no dampening of spirit. The 
sudden change of plans seemed in nowise 
to upset the precision and joyousness of 
the occasion. The great crowds which 
attended two of the evening congress 
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sessions in Convention Hall testified, 
moreover, to the hold which the play 
movement has upon the people of Roch- 
ester. But perhaps the most remarkable 
of the local occasions which took place 
during the congress week was the music . 
festival in Genesee Valley Park where 
in a beautiful grove of trees a chorus of 
1,500 children, accompanied by the Park 
band, rendered, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Casterton, and with rare 
harmony and softness of tone, some of 
the best loved of our classical melodies. 
Smaller groups of school children gave 
delightful songs and folk dances during 
the first half hour of each evening’s pro- 
gram. 

The “Do it for Rochester” spirit of the 
city was typified finely by an episode 
which both shows the enthusiastic way 
in which Rochester invited the Play Con- 
gress to be its guest, and indicates the 
larger grip which the play movement is 
coming to have upon business men. 
More than a year ago a Rochester manu- 
facturer was seated in his office when a 
telephone message came from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, asking him to convey 
to Pittsburgh, where the 1909 gathering 
was held, the city’s invitation for the 
1910 Play Congress. He at once replied 
that he was too busy to think of making 
the trip. A few moments after, while 
walking around his workshop, he noticed 
a new face. Upon inquiring, he found 
that the workman had recently come up 
from the far South. 

“How did you happen to come all this 
distance?’ asked the manufacturer. 

“Well,” said the workman, “TI thought 
of my three children. I wanted to give 
them all the advantages I could possibly 
afford. The schools in my small south- 
ern community were not as good as I 
wished. In some way, I heard that the 
Rochester schools do so much for the 
children and young people. It meant a 
good deal of a sacrifice, for I left a fore- 
man’s job in Georgia to work at the 
bench here. But when I think of what 
it means for the future of my children 
the sacrifice is forgotten and I am glad 
I came.” 

It took scarcely a moment’s reflection 
to lead the manufacturer back to his 
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office and his voice was soon traveling 
over the telephone wire to the Chamber 
of Commerce saying that he would go to 
Pittsburgh to try to secure the Play 
Congress for the benefit it would be for 
all Rochester’s children. No small fac- 
tor in the success of the Rochester gath- 
ering was the devoted work of this man, 
Henry W. Morgan, chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements, though he 
himself would be the first to share the 
credit with Winfred J. Smith, secretary 
of the Rochester Children’s Playground 
League, Edward J. Ward, supervisor. of 
social’ centers and playgrounds, and a 
host of other Rochester people who gave 
generously of their effort. It is worthy 
of note that to defray the expenses of 
the local arrangements not one cent had 
to be secured through private subscrip- 
tion, but the total sum was gladly con- 
tributed by the School Board, the Park 
Board and the Chamber of Commerce. 
New key words were suggested by Dr. 
Gulick for the old, overworked and often 
misunderstood “supervision” of play. 
Study — promote — advertise — was the 
slogan and program he proposed. Study 
must solve the problem of street play, 
and of utilizing the many other resources 
of space, activities and occasions which 
thus far have scarcely been touched. 
Study must develop the best celebrations 
of the Fourth of July, Labor Day, and 
the other national holidays. We must 
set the best thinkers in the land at work 
to organize leisure. Then we must pro- 
mote the schemes they devise. Already 
we have begun to apply these methods; 
he cited basket ball as a laboratory in- 
vention to meet some seventeen condi- 
tions essential for a game which might 
utilize the interval between football in the 
fall and baseball in the spring, and point- 
ed out how this and other sports are being 
promoted among all the students instead 
of merely for the one “crack” team. Play- 
ground ball as invented and popularized 
by Mr. DeGroot in Chicago, was also 
instanced. Then we must advertise. He 
declared that if the attendance of a 
Coney Island show can be doubled by 
ingenious advertising, it is just as worth 
while for a park board to advertise the 
recreation facilities it provides. A city 
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might even double the value of its parks 
if it devoted to good advertising one- 
tenth of the sum necessary to double its 
park acreage. 

The committee reports and discussions 
of the congress show most plainly that 
these are the very directions in which the 
play leaders are now at work. So exten- 
sive have become the playground efforts 
throughout the country that the Play- 
ground Association itself plans next year 
a series of institutes or conferences to 
focus the study and experience of play 
supervisors and directors throughout the 
country. 

Many of the committee reports dealt 
with the concrete information which is 
demanded by the floods of inquiry that 
have poured into the offices of the Play- 
ground Association and the cities where 
playgrounds are being most successfully 
conducted. The committee on equip- 
ment sought to suggest standard appa- 
ratus and arrangement of grounds for 
various types of playgrounds, specifying 
the costs. But it is significant that even 
with such an expert as E. B. DeGroot as 
chairman of this committee, the prime 
emphasis was placed upon letting each 
local equipment scheme be devised by a 
trained supervisor. 

The committee on athletics for boys 
made specific recommendations as to the 
kinds of games, athletics, races, field 
events, and schemes of grading and 
grouping the contestants. The commit- 
tee on activities for girls showed that 
failure is likely to attend any effort 
merely to adapt boys’ athletics but em- 
phasized that special study must be given 
to the kinds of games through which can 
be expressed the instincts and impulses 
which are just as peculiar to girls as the 
boys’ instincts are to them. The commit- 
tee on festivals gathered together much 
interesting data from experience in many 
cities, including detailed programs, and 
thus put at disposal many suggestions for 
those who want to know how to organize 
festivals. The committee on play in in- 
stitutions formulated its report under the 
chairmanship of Alexander Johnson, sec- 
retary of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, and with the 
aid of such other experts as Supt. R. R. 
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Reeder of the New York Orphan Asy- 
lum. The suggestions for increasing the 
spontaneity of play among institution 
children should prove most helpful to 
superintendents all over the country. 
Story-telling was shown by the com- 
mittee on that subject, to be far more 
fundamental than most of the delegates 
realized. Its roots were traced in the 
earliest traditions of history, and with 
the new emphasis being placed upon it in 
schools, libraries and playgrounds it was 
characterized as the “oldest and the new- 
est of the arts.” In kindling and direct- 
ing child imagination, in preserving for 
American-born children the best there is 
in the folklore and customs of the home 
lands of their fathers, story-telling was 
shown to have a deep significance. As 
a rest from the hard romping play in 
warm weather it was urged as just the 
thing to occupy children at intervals in 
the shade of the trees or shelter provided 
in the playground. The hold which story- 
telling has even upon adults was most 
vividly in evidence when most of the 
delegates flocked into the discussion. of 
the report of the committee on story- 
telling after it was announced that 
Seumas MacManus of Donegal, Ireland, 
would tell the tale of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk. If ever Irish wit and humor and 
hero worship held the people—young or 
old—spell-bound, it did so among these 
playground leaders at Rochester. For 
they kept Mr. MacManus at it in the 
hotel lobbies, at the banquet and wher- 
ever they could push him into a corner 
and make him “stand and deliver.” Nor 
was Mr. MacManus the only story-teller 
at the conference. At one of the evening 
sessions Ernest Thompson Seton of New 
York told a thrilling Indian legend, one 
which had fascinated a group of boys 
around the camp fire. He applied the 
spirit of the tribe to the organization of 
boys, and showed how some of the cere- 
monials and nicknames, which may seem 
ridiculous to the average grown-up, really 
grip the imagination and draw out the 
finest traits of character among boys at 
the gang age. How this same kind of 
organization, which has met with a lim- 
ited degree of success in the old Knights 
of King Arthur, is being carried out with 
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more enthusiasm and greater success in 
the Boy Scouts of America,’ was detailed 
by Mr. Seton. 

The committee on recreation buildings 
for large and small communities de- 
scribed an interesting range of types: 
the recreation buildings in Chicago, set 
in small parks; the scheme for grouping 
such buildings as well as schools, baths, 
libraries and administrative buildings 
around a small park, as proposed by St. 
Louis ; the type developed in Los Angeles 
and Pittsburgh which provides living 
quarters for the social director or play 
leader; and the various rural community 
centers, such as the one being worked out 
at Kentfield, near San Francisco. 

The report of this committee dealt 
with the physical provision for the spirit 
which the committee on playgrounds in 
relation to social centers so strongly em- 
phasized. In fact, the reports of these 
two committees coincided at more than 
one point. That on recreation buildings 
pointed out the opportunity for social 
service within the reach of any group of 
people which takes up residence naturally 
in the neighborhood of a public school, 
recreation building or playground, and 
seeks to introduce the people to the facili- 
ties publicly provided. The committee 
on social centers similarly emphasized 
the leadership rather than the facilities, 
and declared that the recreative spirit 
should be used in all social centers to 
promote the real acquaintanceship of citi- 
zens and neighbors, which affords, after 
all, the. substantial foundation for civic 
and social advance. Taking up the spe- 
cific point of residential quarters for the 
directors of social centers, it expressed 
the opinion that while the provision of 
living quarters in the recreation center 
building marks a great advance in bring- 
ing the social director into the neighbor- 
hood, a yet more democratic relationship 
could be established if the social director 
would live in one of the average houses 
of the neighborhood. Instances showing 
how this is being carried out in Chicago 
were cited; one of the new directors in 
the Chicago recreation centers not only 
lives in the neighborhood, but is even 

‘Information about this movement can be se 


cured by addressing the Boy Scouts of America, 
124 East 28th street, New York. 
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learning the Slavic tongues and folk 
dances of the nationalities which dwell 
around the recreation center. 

An interesting instance of the study of 
play conditions was reported by Charlotte 
Rumbold of, St. Louis, who told of an 
“instantaneous census” which she had 
taken at several times to find out what the 
children were doing who were not at the 
moment in the playgrounds, but were 
elsewhere on the streets. One hundred 
college girls co-operated as “enumera- 
tors.” It was sought to find out how 


many children were taking care of other ~ 


children, how many were running er- 
rands, how many were doing other work, 
and how many were playing. The infor- 
mation gathered was most illuminating 
as showing the efficiency of the various 
playgrounds. 

A significant recent play development 
is the establishment of a foundation by 
Joseph Fels of Philadelphia, to enable 
Prof. Clark W. Hetherington, formerly 
of the University of Missouri, and chair- 
man of the Playground Association com- 
mittee on normal course in play, to de- 
vote himself to a country-wide work in 
helping colleges and schools to develop 
and standardize their efforts in develop- 
ing physical education, athletics, and 
play. 

Significantly, the next step planned by 
the Playground Association of America 
is in the same general direction—to se- 
cure and put at work three field secre- 
taries whose services can be put at the 
disposal of any city which needs advice 
in developing playgrounds or other rec- 
reation facilities. Great emphasis was 
laid upon this need by the annual report 
of the secretary, Howard S. Braucher. 
His report showed vividly the amazing 
growth of the play movement during the 
past year. The number of cities main- 
taining supervised playgrounds in 1907 
was 90; in 1908 it was 177, and in 1909 
it was 336. On June 1, 195 other cities 
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were conducting playground campaigns. 
In about half of the cities maintaining 
playgrounds the latter are at least in part 
under municipal management. Seventy- 
four per cent of the 336 cities maintain- 
ing playgrounds reported the number of 
play leaders employed—the total for 259 
cities being 3,756 play leaders. He spoke 
of the much larger attention given to 
playgrounds in the inaugural addresses 
of newly elected mayors, and also listed 
the increasing number of playgrounds 
donated by public-spirited citizens to 
their municipalities. The effect of the 
comprehensive report of the committee 
on normal courses in play was discussed 
in detail, Much effort during the past 
year was devoted to its introduction into 
a number of universities, normal schools 
and training classes carried on by local 
playground associations. 

Just preceding the Play Congress, the 
Fourth Annual Conference of the Fed- 
erated Boys’ Clubs was held in Roches- 
ter. The meeting place was the new 
building just dedicated, of the Brick 
Church Institute. This building proved 
a most interesting demonstration to the 
delegates, not only to the Boys’ Club 
Conference, but also to the Play Congress, 
that the church is awakening to its op- 
portunity to serve the community through 
providing recreation facilities. The 
Brick Church Institute marks the most 
advanced effort in this direction. The 
relation of boys’ clubs to many other 
allied efforts was discussed, as well as the 
detailed management of mass and smaller 
group clubs. 

The Playground Association of Amer- 
ica elected for the coming year the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Joseph Lee, 
Boston; vice-presidents, Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick, Chicago, Mrs. Lovell White, 
San Francisco, Robert Garrett, Balti- 
more; treasurer, Gustavus T. Kirby, New 
York; secretary, Howard S. Braucher, 
New York. 


PROBATION IN THE WOODS. 


Wards of the Juvenile Court of Lincoln, Neb., on a summer outing. 


CAMP FROST 


LOUIS A. GREGORY 


In the city of Lincoln, county seat of 
Lancaster county, Nebraska, Judge Lin- 
coln Frost of the district court is also 
juvenile judge. Under the supervision 
of the court, the county maintains a de- 
tention home and school in Lincoln, 
where the wards of the Juvenile Court 
are temporarily cared for. For about 
two months each, in the summers of 1908 
and 1909, these children have been treat- 
ed to an outing in the country at a camp 
in the woods just outside the city. The 
camp site adjoins the seed farm of a 
local dealer. This company employs all 
the children who are old enough to work, 
paying them for what they are able to 
do. In order to extend the benefits of 
the camp as much as possible, other de- 
serving children are admitted, influence 
and sometimes pressure being used to get 
the consent of the parents where the 
child is in particular need of the camp 
life. The result of the work is best 
told by a synopsis of the report of 
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Mrs. Emily Hornberger, chief probation 
officer. 

“Camp was established June 25, 1908, 
and lasted six weeks and two days. 

“Entire number of children enrolled, 
thirty-two. 

“Average number actually at camp 
each day, fifteen. 

“Number of meals served, 1,535. 

“Cost per meal, a fraction less than 
five cents. 

“Total earnings of children, $96.84. 

“The object of the camp was to re- 
move the delinquent and paroled chil- 
dren from the temptations of the city 
during vacation and to direct their en- 
ergies along industrial lines and normal 
recreation. The boys pulled weeds in 
the mornings and played in the after- 
noons. Some afternoons, part of the 
boys would want to go back to the fields 
for a while, and as they were paid by 
the row, they could do so. These boys 
who had trouble in the fields were put to 
work at the tents, washing dishes, par- 
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SOUND MINDS IN SOUND BODIES. 


Camp life proves that children well employed and happy grow good naturally. 


ing potatoes, etc., until they were glad to 
go back to the fields. People from the 
different churches in the city conducted 
Sunday school each Sabbath. Com- 
panies of young people came out several 
evenings. Sacred songs were sung and 
also such popular songs as the children 
knew.” 

Last year the boys at the camp had the 
benefit of the advice and management of 
Sidney Collins, a regular assistant proba- 
tion officer. Mr. Collins is a student at 
Nebraska State University and an ath- 
lete. He was able to direct the boys in 
their games and to superintend their 
work in the fields. An element of self- 
government was introduced, and _ the 
boys were asked to name one of their 
number as captain. The captain con- 
trolled some of the details of the camp 
and was responsible to Mr. Collins. 
Judge Frost plans in future camps, to 
develop further the idea of self-govern- 
ment. 

A synopsis of the report of Mrs. 
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Hornberger on the camp work for the 
second year follows: 

“Camp was established July 9, 1909, 
and disbanded August 30, lasting seven 
weeks and three days. 

“Total number of children enrolled, 
forty-five. 

“Average age of children, twelve years. 

“Average number daily at camp, nine- 
teen. 

“Average cost to child: per meal, six 
cents. 

“Total amount earned by the children, 
$245.79. 

“Twelve of the children had a surplus 
coming to them from their earnings in 
excess of the cost of their maintenance, 
the amounts varying from sixteen dollars 
to a few cents. 

“The other thirty-three children had 
a deficit of $74.87, an average of about 
$2.25 each, including three girls who did 
cooking and other camp work, but did 
not work in fields. 
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“This amount was 
paid out of the fund 
for the maintenance 
of the children at 
the detention home 
and: was less than the 
cost would have 
been, if they had 
been kept at the 
home. The use of 
vegetables from our 
own gardens and the 
Cont hi bution 
of friends made it 
possible to give the 
meals at the low 
cash expense shown 
‘above. 

“As the tents for- 
meirly borrowed 
from the state mili- 
tary department 
could not be _ ob- 
tained this year, 
money was raised by 
subscription and 
three tents were pur- 
chased. They now 
belong to the juve- 
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nile court. Total 
number of visitors, 
not including those 
who came to the 
Sunday services, 
158.” 

The success of the 
camp was due in 
large measure to the 
keen interest and 
‘enthusiasm shown 
by Judge Frost. He, 
with Supt. W. L. 
Stephens of the city 
schools as a strong 
second, headed the 
committee who 
bought the _ tents, 
helped lay the floors 
-and pitch the tents, 
and was himself a 
fine object lesson of 
the truths he believes 
the children should 
learn, vizg., industry, 
discipline and happy, 
healthful play, com- 
bined with right liv- 
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THE YEAR’S PROGRESS IN CHILD LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


General Secretary National Child Labor Committee 


The National Child Labor Committee 
has just prepared a summary of impor- 
tant laws affecting the employment and 
school attendance of children secured 
during the recent legislative sessions. 
From the standpoint of the committee 
perhaps the most important of these are 
in New Jersey, New York and Ohio. 

In New Jersey an effort has been made 
for five years to restrict night employ- 
ment of children in factories which op- 
erate a double shift. This has been op- 
posed by glass manufacturers on the 
ground that the industry could not suc- 
ceed unless children under sixteen years 
were permitted to work at night. The 


committee was able to show that the 
glass industry has steadily increased in 
states which forbid such employment— 
notably in Ohio and Illinois—and after 
a lively campaign in which the New 
Jersey Child Labor Committee and the 
Consumers’ League, labor unions, wom- 
en’s clubs, churches and other organiza- 
tions took an active part, a law was 
passed providing that after July 4 no 
child under fifteen years of age may 
work at night and after July 4, 
1911, no child under sixteen may be 
so employed. This places New Jersey 
with Illinois, New York and Ohio among 
the glass manufacturing states which 
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forbid child labor at night, and gives the 
most substantial encouragement yet re- 
ceived to the effort which will be put 
forth next year to secure similar legis- 
lation in Pennsylvania, Indiana and West 
Virginia. 

In New York the most important ad- 
vance was the enactment of a law for- 
bidding employment of any person under 
twenty-one years of age as a night mes- 
senger (after I0 Pp. M. and before 5 
A. M.). The campaign for this legisla- 
tion was conducted by the New York 
Child Labor Committee, based upon in- 
formation furnished by the national com- 
mittee in a general investigation covering 
some nine states. A notable feature is 
the fact that no word of opposition from 
the representative of any messenger com- 
pany was spoken against the bill. 

New York also passed bills which for- 
bid the employment of children under 
sixteen in bowling alleys or as ushers, 
checkers, etc., in places of amusement 
after 7 p. M.; strengthen the dangerous 
trades law by adding several occupations ; 
make violation of the newsboy law a 
misdemeanor ; wholly revise the adult de- 
linquency act; and provide that the Bu- 
reau of Immigration shall report prompt- 
ly the names and ages of foreign chil- 
dren arriving at Ellis Island to the school 
authorities in the city of their destina- 
tion. 

A revolutionary revision was effected 
in the certificate feature of the Ohio 
child labor law. The new law not only 
provides that age and school certificates 
shall be issued by school authorities ; shall 
certify that the child has attended school 
for the full previous school year, and 
has passed a satisfactory fifth grade test; 
that children from outside the state work- 
ing in Ohio shall be subject to the same 
restrictions that apply to native children 
and that adequate documentary proof 
of the child’s age shall be furnished, but 
includes a provision which if carried out 
will mark a distinct departure in the 
issuance of employment certificates. It 
provides that the certificate shall not be 
issued without the written pledge of the 
employer to employ the child legally, and 
also his written agreement to return the 
certificate to the school authority within 
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two days of the child’s leaving his serv- 
ice, stating reason for such withdrawal 
or dismissal. This important point in- 
troduced at the suggestion of the super- 
intendent of the Cincinnati schools is 
designed to put an end to the issuance 
of a general employment certificate 
which a child takes and goes forth 
hunting a job. Under this law the cer- 
tificate will be issued for a specific oc- 
cupation and will not be good elsewhere. 
Its importance can scarcely be overstated. 

Other states in which the employment 
of messengers was regulated are Ohio, 
Maryland and Virginia. In Ohio a bill 
was introduced similar to the one passed 
in New York except that it applies to 
all cities. Opposition to the measure was 
advanced by the Cincinnati manager of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
and by representatives from various 
rural districts who feared that they might 
not receive their telegrams at night un- 
less children were employed. A com- 
promise was accordingly effected and 
the bill, as passed, provides that no minor 
under eighteen shall be so employed be- 
tween the hours of nine in the evening 
and six in the morning. 

In Maryland the law regulating em- 
ployment of messengers places the limit 
for day service at fourteen and for night 
service at sixteen, and forbids sending 
any minor to receive or deliver a message 
at any house of ill repute. When it is 
considered that prior to the enactment of 
this law a child of twelve might be em- 
ployed all night as a messenger, the ad- 
vance is noteworthy. 

In Virginia the new law is not strictly 
a messenger law, but makes it unlawful 
for any person to send or cause to be 
sent any minor under seventeen years 
of age to immoral resorts. 

In Massachusetts, through the activity 
of the state. child labor committee with 
the co-operation of the national commit- 
tee’s New England secretary, four im- 
portant changes were made in the child 
labor and compulsory education laws: 
medical inspection as a precedent to the 
issuance of working papers to children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age; prohibition of employment under 
eighteen in occupations declared danger- 
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ous or injurious by the State Board of 
Health; an adult delinquency provision, 
which penalizes parents who knowingly 
permit children under eighteen to work 
in street trades in violation of the license 
regulations, or any other person who 
knowingly furnishes such children with 
articles for sale; a penalty upon any per- 
son conniving in the forgery of a birth 
certificate. 

Rhode Island, after several years’ agi- 
tation and chiefly through the leadership 
of the State Joint Committee on Child 
Labor, passed a law requiring educational 
qualifications of children seeking em- 
ployment and repealed the exemption un- 
der which mercantile establishments have 
heretofore been permitted to employ chil- 
dren on Saturday evenings and on four 
evenings preceding Christmas. This 
leaves Maine the only New England 
state which permits children to be em- 
ployed without regard to educational 
qualifications. The compulsory school 
law in Maine requires attendance to fif- 
teen years for the entire school year and 
the child labor law should be amended 
to correspond therewith. 

In Kentucky a law was passed which 
more adequately guards the issuance of 
employment certificates by superintend- 
ents of schools and extends the prohibi- 
tion to cover messenger service as well 
as factory and shop work. 

There should also be credited to the 
friends of child labor reform the defeat 
of the following reactionary bills: In 
Massachusetts an effort was made to ex- 
empt children working on the stage from 
the general provisions of the child labor 
law, and a spirited controversy led by 
prominent actors on the one hand, and 
the Massachusetts Child Labor Commit- 
tee aided bv representatives of the na- 
tional committee on the other, resulted in 
the defeat of the measure. 

Word has also just been received from 
Louisiana that the bill introduced to 
permit children under fourteen to be 
employed on the stage has been unfavor- 
ably reported by the committee in charge. 
This victory against those who would 
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subject children in theaters to exactions 
from which other children are protected 
is chiefly due to Jean M. Gordon, the 
state factory inspector. 

In Virginia an attempt was made to 
repeal the law fixing ten hours as the 
working day for women and children. 
This was defeated after a heated contro- 
versy, and great credit for its defeat is 
due the late Beverley B. Munford, a char- 
ter member of the national committee. 

The attitude of the canners in New 
York state who two years ago defeated 
a humane measure intended to protect 
infants against employment in cannery 
sheds was further expressed in a bill 
introduced by them at the late session in- 
tended to remove all regulation of hours 
from the employment of women and 
girls above sixteen years in the canneries 
proper. It was shown by the investiga- 
tion conducted two years ago that in 
many instances these .women and girls 
were employed eighty-five or ninety hours 
a week, even under the present law. It 
is believed that the bill was introduced 


’ in anticipation of a renewed attempt to 


regulate the employment of children in ~ 
cannery sheds, as after several hearings 
the bill was withdrawn. 

It thus appears that the only states 
having legislative sessions last winter in 
which no action was taken for the fur- 
ther protection of children were Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina. In Missis- 
sippi it was believed that it would be 
hazardous at this time to attempt any 
amendment to the law passed two years 
ago, and in South Carolina the defeat 
of the child labor bill was apparently due 
to its fortunes having been joined with 
a compulsory education bill. This di- 
vided the friends and united the enemies 
of the measure. 

In view of the small number of leg- 
islative sessions, the year’s record is re- 
garded as a remarkable evidence of pub- 
lic interest, and gives promise of greater 
advance next year than has thus far been 
achieved. 
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THE RAPPROCHEMENT OF THE CHURCH AND WORKING WORLD 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Signs multiply that the churches are 
keenly feeling the inconsistency of long- 
er remaining silent or inactive in fac- 
ing industrial conditions which are in- 
compatible with the ideals of religion, 
if not directly antagonistic to the moral 
expression of religious faith. They seem 
to be increasingly aware that it does not 
fulfill the function of religion in the 
world for the churches to confine their 
attention and effort to the individual 
soul, in the hope that individuals who 
are religiously brought up will make so- 
ciety what it ought to be. They are 
learning not only that good people make 
society better, but also that better civic, 
social, and industrial conditions help 
make men, women and children good. 
So, in order to realize their religious 
ideals in individual lives as well as in 
communities, nations and the world at 
large, the churches, singly and together, 
are taking very definite attitude and very 
overt action regarding social and indus- 
trial conditions confronting them. 

Individual ministers have for several 
years taken very advanced positions, 
with more or less influence upon their 
communities in proportion as they were 
able to get their churches to stand with 
them. However brave, and however 
much needed the protests of these indi- 
vidual voices were, the fact remains that 
each of the men who raised only a pro- 
test faded away almost as soon as his 
voice had delivered its protest, unless 
he engaged with others in. some con- 
structive, practical effort to realize his 
ideals in actual human _ relationships. 
Long is the list of such individual mar- 
tyrs, who suffered the wreck of their 
hopes in the oblivion to which they were 
consigned, either by the churches to 
which they were loyal, or by the world 
for which they deserted their churches. 
This by no means proves that they were 
wrong or that the church or the com- 
munity which ignored them was right. 
Indeed, the unheeded voices and unap- 
preciated sacrifices of some of these 
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very men, of whom neither the church 
nor the world was worthy, may be the 
silent and unrecognized influences which 
are now rallying churches and com- 
munities to take their stand, where these 
lonely pioneers drove in their stakes, too 
far in advance for the rank and file to 
stand with them. But it is a great sight, 
whatever becomes of them, to see such 
men as George R. Lunn stand out and 
take the step outside of the church, as he 
did at Schenectady’; or to take the stand 
within the church as Percy Grant and 
Alexander Irvine have so long held to- 
gether in the Church of the Ascension, 
New York. Whether the People’s 
Church outlasts the other churches of 
Schenectady or not, or whether or not 
it proves itself the fittest to survive, it 
may yet find its life by losing it in them. 
Whether or not the “Sunday evening 
preacher” and the “after-meeting” con- 
tinue to be permanent features at the 
Church of the Ascension, or find any di- 
rect succession in the Protestant Epis- 
copal churches, the industrial discontent 
of Jew and Gentile has at least found a 
tolerant hearing and sympathetic wel- 
come within one Christian church. 


ADVANCE OF CONSERVATIVES 


Already hitherto very conservative 
denominations are making advanced dec- 
larations of industrial faith and taking 
equally advanced and far more courage- 
ous action in face of the “frowning 
world” of industry and politics. For in- 
stance, the report of the committee on 
social problems adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
contains the following declaration: 


The church declares that the getting of 
wealth must be in obedience to Christian 
ideals, and that all wealth, from whatever 
source acquired, must be held or adminis- 
tered as a trust from God for the good of 
fellow man. The church protests against 
undue desire for wealth, untempered pursuit 
of gain and the immoderate exaltation of 


1See Democracy in Religion, page £35. 
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riches; and calls for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

The church declares for the abolition of 
child labor—that*is, the protection of chil- 
dren from exploitation in industry and 
trade, and from work that is dwarfing, de- 
grading or morally unwholesome. 

The church declares for the employment 
of the methods of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes. 

The church declares for the release of 
every worker from work one day in seven, 
and it declares further for adequate protec- 
tion of working people from dangerous ma- 
chinery and objectionable conditions of 
labor. s; 

The church declares for some provision 
by which the burden imposed by injuries 
and deaths from industrial accidents shall 
not be permitted to rest upon the injured 
person or his family. 


The department of church and labor, 
established as an integral function of 
Presbyterian Home Missions, has long 
since carried these declarations out into 
very practical action by the word and 
work of Charles Stelzle as the churches’ 
representative in that department, and 
by the word and work of local presby- 
teries and churches throughout the de- 
nomination. 


TWO ROCHESTER CHURCHES 


In such a conservative city as Roches- 
ter, for instance, the Third Presbyterian 
Church devoted its Sunday evening serv- 
ice for part of last year to a course of 
lectures dealing very directly and freely 
with such concrete relations between re- 
ligion and the social order as among oth- 
ers, The Social Teachings of the Philoso- 
phers, The Contribution of Modern So- 
cialistic Theories, A New Social Con- 
sciousness, Religion and the Care of 
Society’s Derelicts, The Treatment of 
Poverty, The Religious Impulse in Busi- 
ness, The Shield of Religion for the 
Group of Toil, The Religious Impulse 
in Organized Labor, The Religious Im- 
pulse in Politics, Religion and the De- 
mocratizing of Women, Christian Broth- 
erliness the Way to the Ideal Social 
State... These “vesper lectures,” by 
leading thinkers, both men and women, 
are to appear in a volume to be edited 
by the pastor, Paul Moore Strayer and 
Prof. Walter Rauschenbush, both of 
whom contributed to the series. In addi- 
tion to these notable occasions in this 
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church, its pastor conducted another 
Sunday evening series of theater meet- 
ings for the more popular discussion of 
religion in industry, which were attend- 
ed largely by working people, both Prot- 
estant and Catholic. 

In the same city the centrally located 
Brick Presbyterian Church has erected 
a great building adjoining its sanctuary 
to shelter its “institute,” which is noth- 
ing less than a social center. The aim 
of the church in so doing is frankly stat- 
ed by its pastor, William R. Taylor, to 
be only “to help people to reach the goal 
of life—right relations with God and 
with their fellow-men.” He says “it is 
not a bait, or a trap, a commercial ven- 
ture or a feature with which to strength- 
en this church in competition with | 
others.” Its aim “is not negative, doing 
people good simply by keeping them 
away from evil, but positive and con- 
structive,—a frank recognition of the 
legitimacy of those impulses which lead 
people and especially young people to 
seek society, recreation, sport.” But in 
providing for the play instinct and the 
leisure of life, it also recognizes the 
economic and spiritual necessities of the 
young. Dormatories provide comfortable 
lodging at reasonable rates for eighty or 
more single men. Workrooms are pro- 
vided where hand crafts and domestic 
arts are taught the boys and girls. A 
highly competent, thoroughly educated 
professional man is in charge of the re- 
ligious education and social functions, 
which blend the influences of the insti- 
tute and the church in the one effort of 
both “to permeate common life with 
the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 


AWAKENING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


It is hope-begetting that out of such 
conditions as prevail in Pennsylvania the 
bishop coadjutor and the convention of 
the diocese had such convictions as these 
and also the courage of them. In his 
annual address the bishop said: 


Until very recently the church in its 
larger, organized capacity, has omitted to 
place due, or any emphasis for that matter, 
upon the social obligations imposed by the 
second commandment. Nevertheless we are 
beginning to see the influence of the Chrig- 
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tian Social Union’s persistent testimony and 
teaching in the official action of the church 
through the commission on labor and capi- 
tal of the general convention, and through 
the lengthening list of diocesan committees 
on social problems and social welfare. It 
is a duty which we should no longer shirk 
or evade, to study the social problems of 
this diocese. 


In appointing a permanent committee 
on social welfare, the diocesan conven- 
tion laid upon it the duty of guiding the 
churches to an accurate knowledge of 
the social, domestic and economic condi- 
tion of families and individuals in the 
community; of distributing and co- 
ordinating uplifting social agencies ade- 
quate to the needs of each parish, of the 
diocese as a whole and of the commu- 
nity which it serves; of fostering those 
principles and influences which tend to 
prevent crime and poverty—all to pre- 
sent “Christ in practical life as the living 
Master and King, the enemy of wrong 
and selfishness and the power of right- 
eousness and love.” 


THE METHODISTS AND BAPTISTS 


The Northern Baptist convention and 
the Methodist League for Social Serv- 
ice have formed an interesting combina- 
tion to supply 800 papers, not only the 
religious but secular, with a press serv- 
ice twice a month. Both of these church 
organizations have published several 
helpful volumes on the social relations 
and functions of the church. They have 
made the most explicit and determined 
expression of their attitude toward pres- 
ent social issues. The Methodist League 
anticipated the Federal Council of the 
United Churches with a statement of 
principles which formed the basis of the 
latter’s notable declaration. The North- 
ern Baptist Convention, held last month, 
adopted the report of its social service 
commission including the publication of 
a series of pamphlets dealing with some 
of the social aspects and applications of 
the gospel; the issuance of a monthly 
social service bulletin filled with items 
of timely interest, bearing upon the social 
activities of the churches; a course of 
reading for ministers and workers; the 
preparation of a study of the country 
town and another of the city program; 
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the suggestion for “a social service year,” 
with a schedule of topics for each month 
in the year. In addition to these efforts 
to inform and instruct the constituencies 
of these churches, the convention recom- 
mended that an “effort be made in each 
community to unite the men of good 
will in behalf of certain practical meas- 
ures. Co-operation between the churches 
and the various uplifting and charitable 
agencies at work in their communities is 
urged, in order “that the church can in- 
fuse the force’of the religious impulse 
into existing organizations, and that these 
organizations may furnish some agency 
through which the faith and devotion of 
Christian people can become effective.” 
More comprehensive and systematic in- 


_struction in the obligation of temperance 


is also declared to be necessary. 

“A new social order” is said to be 
“struggling to the birth’; “the old vine 
of the kingdom is producing some new 
wine that is bursting the old skin.” The 
question is pressed home, “What will be 
the attitude of Christian men in this time 
of crisis and change? Will they misread 
the signs of the times and take up an atti- 
tude of opposition and suspicion? What 
will be the outcome of the mighty forms 
and forces that are now at work in so- 
ciety? Will Christian men accept the 
leadership of the social faith and see that 
the coming age is Christian in spirit and 
motive?” “A moral lassitude, alarming 
and disconcerting,’ is admitted to be 
present among Christian people, hence 
“some new ideal is needed which shall 
put meaning and power into life and 
some great enterprise which shall send 
young men and maidens into tomorrow 
with bounding confidence.” The Metho- 
dist Church South, through the aggressive 
and effective leadership of its Women’s 
Home Missionary Society, has led the 
churches of the South in social action. 
It has taken the most advanced position 
of them all in working against child labor 
both by personal influence with employ- 
ers and by agitating for preventive leg- 
islation. Friendly and practical help 
has also been extended immigrants ar- 
riving at Galveston and other southern 
ports, where they have been met on ar- 
rival by friendly women who have shel- 
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tered some of them and directed others 
safely to their friends or secured employ- 
ment for them. . Rescue work for girls 
and women led astray has supplemented 
their efforts to prevent this delinquency 
or exploitation. Twelve church settle- 
ment houses in as many cities have been 
successfully established. Among them 
Kingdom House in St. Louis has already 
been furnished with a fine building equip- 
ment at a cost of $75,000. 

The Young People’s Missionary 
Movement is also publishing text books 
to be studied in church circles. The 
series includes authoritative treatments 
of the city, immigration, and other social 
conditions. A volume on the industrial 
relations of the church is contemplated. 


JEWISH INSTITUTIONS 


In the United Hebrew Charities the 
Jewish people of both orthodox and 
“reformed” type are perfecting a clear- 
ing-house for their thoroughly organized 
charities which promises to unite them in 
advanced movements, in which some of 
their leaders have already led the world’s 
way. 


UNITED PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


The Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, which is an organic 
agency of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, bids fair 
to enable the Protestant churches to pre- 
sent a united front to the industrial and 
social situation. It was preceded by the 
appointment in each of the prominent 
denominations of a committee on social 
and industrial welfare or by thé organi- 
zation of voluntary denominational so- 
cieties to that end, having a semi-official 
status. There was imminent danger of 
great confusion and even dissension aris- 
ing from independent action and pub- 
lic utterances which might have resulted, 
if there had been no agency for the 


inter-denominational expression of their 


views and purposes. Here again the 
“clearing house” function exemplifies its 
necessity and value. 

The remarkable declaration of the Fed- 
eral Council’s principles relating to the 
church and modern industry, which pre- 
ceded the appointment of this commis- 
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sion, set the type of its service. It had 
committed the united ~ Protestant 


churches, among many other funda- 
mental duties, not only to “the study of 
existing conditions in the industrial 
world, their origin and outcome,” but 
also to the protection of such specific hu- 
man rights as “a release from employ- 
ment one day in seven,” the gradual and 
reasonable reduction of the hours of 
labor, and that degree of leisure for all 
which is a condition of the higher human 
life,’ “a living wage as a minimum in 
every industry and the highest rate that 
each industry can afford.” 


CHURCH AND THE STEEL STRIKERS 


The strike of steel workers at South 
Bethlehem, Pa., put these principles to 
the proof of very concrete action. Three 
machinists were appointed to represent 
over 9,000 unorganized men in a protest 
against Sunday labor and excessively 
long hours. Their immediate discharge 
for so doing precipitated the strike of 
most of their fellow workmen. The 
strikers demanded the abolition of un- 
necessary Sunday work, a living wage 
for every worker, and a shorter work- 
ing day. Some of the leaders of the 
strike bitterly complained that “the 
church nearly as a whole, the Protestant 
as well as the Catholic Church, gave no 
aid to the men who were fighting for a 
great. -moral’ issues’) ~~ They further 
charged that church fees and dues were 
taken out of the pay envelopes of the 
laboring men without their consent, and 
“that the Protestant Ministerial Associa- 
tion as a body practically championed the 
cause of the corporation.” Here, then, 
an issue was definitely drawn which not 
only justified but demanded the inquiry 
of any body claiming to represent, “The 
Churches of Christ in America.” The 
commission, therefore, appointed Charles 
Stelzle, Josiah Strong and Paul U. Kel- 
logg a committee to proceed to South 
Bethlehem to investigate and report the 
facts. Their exhaustive, clear and con- 
cise report has been rendered to the Fed- 
eral Council, approved by its representa- 
tive members and published as its own 
action. It begins with a very fair state- 
ment of the origin of the strike, empha- 
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sizing the fact that “organized labor had 
nothing to do with inaugurating the 
strike, as when the strike began none 
of the employes of the Bethlehem Steel 
works were members of any labor or- 
ganization.” The fact is also mentioned 
that 50 per cent of the 9,000 employes 
were foreign-speaking people. The 
United States Bureau of Labor report 
is cited to show that 4,725 of the em- 
ployes worked twelve hours a day; 220 
worked twelve hours a day, except on 
Saturday when they had one or two 
hours less ; 4,203 employes worked from 
ten and one-half to eleven hours with 
one-half day off on Saturdays; and 47 
worked on unspecified schedules. 
Twenty-eight per cent of all employes 
worked regularly seven days in the 
week. In January 43 per cent, or 4,041 
men, worked seven days a week. More- 
over, every time the day and night shifts 
turn about these seven-day workers are 
required to work twenty-four hours con- 
secutively. These conditions are said to 
prevail also in Pittsburgh and at other 
centers of the ~steel’ industry.” The 
wages, however, were found not to com- 
pare favorably with those paid by the 
United States Steel Corporation. In- 
juries are said to be partly compensated 
for by a benefit association in which the 
dues of the employe are duplicated by 
the company. 

A conference with the ministers was 
held by the committee, and as a result, 
while they repeatedly appealed to the 
officials of the steel works for Sunday 
rest, and also appointed a committee to 
study the strike and try to adjust it, the 
report declares that the tone of the pub- 
lished statement made by the ministerial 
committee “affords some warrant for 
the belief of the strikers that the min- 
isters inclined to favor the corporation.” 
On this point the report concludes “that 
there is evidence that the ministers are 
sincerely desirous to serve the best in- 
terests of the workingmen, including the 
strikers, but are too far aloof from the 
workingman to understand him and win 
his confidence.” This conclusion is 
based principally upon the question put 
to the strikers by the ministers, “Is it 
reasonable to expect that by attacking 
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your employer openly and in secret, by 
trying to destroy his property and his 
business, you can best persuade him to 
deal generously and magnanimously with 
you?” But the investigating committee 
found no equally pertinent question ad- 
dressed to the officials of the corporation. 

The ministerial association, however, 
was exonerated from the charge of col- 
lecting church dues through the corpora- 
tion’s office, and the labor leader was 
rebuked for making the unfounded ac- 
cusation against the Protestant clergy. 
While Roman Catholic priests were 
found to have employed this method of 
collection, “it was never done without 
the consent of the workmen and the 
steel company had paid the money to 
the priests only on the order of Roman 
Catholic employes.” 

The recommendations of the report 
applying to the church at large are in 
part as follows: 


(1) A twelve-hour day and a seven-day 
week are alike a disgrace to civilization. 
There is a way of avoiding each, but they 
will not be avoidable until society requires 
the backward members of the community to 
conform to the standard recognized by de- 
cent men. : 

(2) The federal government should be 
urged to include in its specifications for ar- 
mor-plate, war vessels, &c., that the work be 
done on a six-day basis, by three daily 
shifts of eight hours each. 

(3) That a day be set apart at church con- 
ferences for the discussion of industrial 
conditions and the relation of the church to 
the same. 

(4) That the churches be urged to initiate 
a movement for six-day legislation, compar- 
able. with the old Sunday observance move- 
ment, which resulted in the placing of Sun- 
day laws on the statute books of most states. 

(5) That a movement also be inaugurated 
to place in the hands of some apppropriate 
body the determination of when industrial 
operations are necessarily continuous and 
must necessarily be performed on Sunday. 

(6) That the attention of churches be 
called to the existence of the continuous pro- 
cesses in many industries, and that minis- 
ters be urged to visit the works and pub- 
lic service corporations of their localities 
and learn to what extent employes are 
obliged to work on seven days in the week. 

(7) That the Federal Bureau of Labor, 
the Russell Sage Foundation, or some other 
properly constituted body, be urged to make 
an adequate study of the cost of living and 
wages such as will inform the churches as 
to what is a living wage on which the im- 
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migrant laborer can safely undertake the 
responsibilities of home-making without 
jeopardizing the health of his family; on 
which an ordinary American household may 
be permanently maintained. 

(8) That the federal and state bureaus of 
labor be urged to investigate and report the 
extent of continuous industries in this coun- 
try and their working hours. 

(9) That it is essential that there be some 
method whereby employes may approach 
their employers with their grievances, with- 
out prejudice against those selected to rep- 
resent them. The committee raises, but 
in no way begs, the question of the recogni- 
tion of the right of all workmen to organize 
in such a manner as may seem best to them, 
provided that they keep within the limits of 
the law, and recommends that employers of 
labor recognize such organizations when 
they speak in behalf of their members. 

(10) The last recommendation reaffirms 
the Federal Ciouncil’s three principles above 
stated: the reduction of hours, one day in 
seven for rest, a living wage. 

The report concludes with a long list of 
very pertinent and practical questions bear- 
ing on seven-day work which are suggested 
for discussion at a ministerial meeting. 


For such thorough-going, impartial 
and constructive work as this, the 
churches of all religions and the cause 
of religion itself, stand in the most im- 
perative need. It is fortunate for the 
Protestant churches that they have at 
last united in a Federal Council which is 
not only capable of presenting a united 
front to the industrial situation but which 
will prompt and leave fully at liberty de- 
nominational agencies that can best rally 
and direct their own constituencies. 


RELIGIONS COMBINE AT CHICAGO 


_ Another still more comprehensive and 

perhaps more significant movement, com- 
bining all religious societies in an alliance 
for philanthropic and civic action, has 
been inaugurated, simultaneously though 
independently, in Chicago and Colum- 
bus, Ohio. More than fifty men’s clubs, 
organized under the religious auspices of 
almost every faith and affiliation, have 
combined to form the Chicago Citizen- 
ship Congress. Its officers, like its mem- 
bership, represent Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish clubs which aggregate more 
than 2,500 members. The objects of the 
congress are thus stated: 


To provide a means by which people of 
known religious faith may act unitedly on 


any reform movement. 

Persistently to raise the standards of citi- 
zenship. 

To wage a campaign to bring all men 
into some men’s organization working for 
the betterment of Chicago. 

To invite united action on the part of all 
men’s organizations affiliated with Chicago 
churches. 


Disavowing any desire to secure office 
for its members, the congress will have 
a platform for municipal and state policy. 
It may also endorse and support move- 
ments for reform or progress. 

In Columbus, Ohio, at the initiation of 
Dr. Washington Gladden, the “General 
Council of the Municipal Church of Co- 
lumbus” has been organized. Its object is 


to unite all the churches and religious socie- 
ties of the city in philanthropic and welfare 
work; to co-operate with and support all 
wise and worthy voluntary associations and 
institutions whose purposes are  philan- 
thropic and to secure the co-ordination of 
such as may usefully be brought together; 
to formulate a means of communication be- 
tween the churches and ‘the public charitable 
and correctional institutions; to study the 
social and industrial conditions of the city 
with a view to remedying the evil of pov- 
erty, sickness, vice and crime and removing 
the causes thereof, to keep the churches and 
the community informed with respect to 
social conditions and needs and to guide 
and invigorate public opinion in dealing 
with them. 


The membership shall not be required . 


to subscribe to any creed or confession 
of faith. The motto of the council shall 
be “the union of all who love in the 
service of all who suffer.” Any church 
or religious society may become affiliated 
with this council by accepting its consti- 
tution and by electing its minister or min- 
isters with two lay delegates to represent 
it, one of whom, it is recommended, shall 
be a woman. Committees are appointed 
on all the organizations, institutions and 
interests, public or private, including the 
city prison, county jail, workhouse, juve- 
nile court and detention home, hospitals, 
associated charities, day nurseries, diet 
kitchens, public schools and playgrounds. 

The dawn of a new and better day for 
both religion and citizenship, the churches 
and the community, the working-world 
and the ideal commonwealth of religious 
faith and hope, is heralded by these 
tokens of rapprochement. 


July 2, 1914 


Contamination of the Air in Public 
Buildings 


By Dust. 


Treatment of Floors the Logical Preventive. 


HE AIR in public buildings, schools, stores, 
etc., usually contains a greater or less quan- 
tity of impurities. Such contaminations of 
the air may not only be injurious to the re- 
spiratory organs, but they can also become 
a positive menace to health, particularly as 

such dust in the air is almost invariably polluted with 
disease bacilli, some of them the germs of Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and other ills equally 
dangerous. 

The actual presence of these germs of disease in 
dust constitutes one of the greatest dangers of man- 
kind, for these micro-organisms multiply a thousand 
fold in an exceedingly short space of time. There- 
fore it follows that if a person affected with any 
infectious disease should mingle with a throng of 
people in some public building, the effluvia from his 
infected body would shortly pollute the air with the 
germs of that particular disease. 


In time these germs would multiply and mingle 
with the dust circulating throughout the building. 
When the room is vacated and quiet restored the dust 
and germs settle on the floors. If the floor surface is 
dry, any slight movement or air-current would be 
sufficient to whirl the dust into the air again. On 
the other hand proper treatment of the floor 
will hold all dust that settles on it and 
destroy all living germs. 

Standard Floor Dressing is a preparation 
made for that particular purpose. It is the 
logical preventive of dust and the transmis- 
sion of disease by dust. By keeping wood 
floors at just the right degree of moisture it 
catches and holds every particle of dust and 
every germ touching it. 


They cannot rise into the air again 
because of the dressing, so that the sweep- 
ing of floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing will not create a particle of dust 
to pollute the atmosphere a second time. 


This treatment of floors is not merely a precau- 
tionary measure for the prevention of disease, but it © 
is a distinct benefit to the floors themselves. Standard 
Floor Dressing has a peculiarly beneficial action on 
the wood, for floors treated with the dressing will last 
for many years longer than those untreated, and 
moreover the wood will not crack or splinter. 


Then again, because a dressed floor eliminates 
dust, the actual labor of sweeping and caretaking is 
materially reduced, and at the same time the cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is zo¢ intended for house- 
hold use, but z¢ zs indispensable for the treatment of 
wooden floors in every public building, every school, 
college, hospital or store. 


The application is simple and easy. Three or 
four treatments a year by means of the patent Stand- 
ard Oiler will produce the sought for results, as the 
dressing does not evaporate, and the Oiler distributes 
the dressing evenly over the floor. 


For the benefit of those who are combating the 
transmission of infectious diseases, physicians, and 
those in charge of hospitals and sanitariums in par- 
ticular, we are making a remarkable offer. To dem- 
onstrate that Standard Floor Dressing wt// eliminate 
dust and £t// disease germs, we will treat the floor im 
any one room or corridor in any hospital, 
sanitarium, school or public building. 

To localities far removed from our agen- 

cies, we willsend free sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 
Physicians of national reputation have tested 
Standard Floor Dressing and pronounce it 
the ideal dust preventive. Our comprehen- 
sive book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will be 
sent gratis to all interested, together with 
testimonials and reports of those who have 
used and experimented with Standard Floor 
Dressing. Sent on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Please mention Tum SurvEY when writing to advertisers, Saale | 


Greenwich Savings 
Bank 


(Incorporated 1833) 
S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
Six Months Ending June 30, 1910 


i 


DEPOSITS of $5 to $8,000 will re- 
ceive INTEREST on $1,000 OR LESS 
at FOUR PER CENT. per annum. 
ON MORE THAN $1,000 at FOUR 
PER CENT. on the FIRST $1,000, 
and at THREE and ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the BALANCE OVER 
$1,000, payable on and after July 18. 


Deposits made before JULY 10 
will draw interest from JULY 1, 1910. 


JAMES QUINLAN, President 

CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr. 


t Secretaries. 


Emigrant Industrial 


Savings Bank 
51 Chambers Street, New York 


The Board of Trustees has declared a 


semi-annual dividend at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT 


perannum onall deposits entitled thereto. 


Deposits made before July 10th, 
1910, will draw interest from July 


Ist, 1910. 


THOMAS M. MULRY, President 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller 


The Bank for Savings 


In the City of New York 
280 Fourth Avenue. June 15th, 1910 


182d Semi-Annual Dividend 


The Board of Trustees has de- 
clared an interest dividend for the 
Six Months ending June 30th, 
1910, at the rate of Three and One- 
Half Per Cent. per annum on all 
sums of $5.00 and upward entitled 
thereto, and payable on and. after 
July 2oth, 1g1o. 

The dividend will be credited to 
depositors as principal July Ist, 
IQIO. 

Deposits made on or before July 
oth, rgto, will draw interest from 
July Ist, 1910. 

WALTER TRIMBLE, President 


CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller 


American Cract Society 


ORGANIZED 1825 


Its work is evangelical, interdenominational and 
international in scope, and is commended by Pastors 
and Churches of all denominations, It has published 
the Gospel Message in one hundred and seventy-four 
languages, dialects and characters. For more than 
half a-century it bas distributed Christian literature 
in many languages among the Immigrants and visited 
the spirionae destitute. -lts total publications from 
the Home Office reach 770,731,436 copies Its col- 
porters have made a total of 16,951,050 family visits 
and circulated 16,875,841 volumes. The gratuitous 
distribution for the past year was equivalent to 
16,157,000 pages of tracts. It has issued over three 
hundred distinct publications for the millions in the 
Islands and Spanish America, Its literature in the 
vernacular has been the strong right arm of foreign 
missions. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JUDSON SWIFT, General Secretary. 


Donations should be sent to Louis Tag, Assistant 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Fowler Towel Service 
Is just what you OFFICE OR STORE 
ECONOMICAL :: PROMPT :: RELIABLE 


Phone, 1541 Chelsea, or write 
FOWLER MFG. CO., Limited, 241 West 23d Street 


Please mention Tam SurvmyY when writing to advertisers. 


Northern Michigan Line 


The Elegant Steel Steamships 


‘‘Manitou’’—“‘Missouri’—“Illinois” 


offer unrivaled service between Chicago and Mackinac Island and other 
famous Summer Resorts of Northern Michigan, connecting with all lines for 
Lake Superior and Eastern Points. The most attractive and direct route to 


Pentwater Glen Haven Petoskey St. Ignace 
Ludington Leland Bay View Mackinac Island 
Manistee Northport We-que-ton-sing Cheboygan 
Onekama Traverse City Roaring Brook Sault Ste. Marie 
Frankfort Charlevoix Harbor Springs ; 


These elegant steamships are among the finest and best equipped on the Great 
Lakes. So large and steady as to assure comfortable passage to those averse 
to lake trips. They offer the traveler every modern convenience that adds to 
the delights of an outing on the water. For book of tours address 


J.C. CONLEY,@.P.A. Offices and Docks, North End Rush Street Bridge, CHICAGO 


1136 


1137 CorRTLANDT 


TELEPHONES 


Be Ne ial eerie ale 


Fe et alesis 


206-3 FUL TONS EREEa 


ANNUAL REPORTS, STATEMENTS AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF PRINTING 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Please mention Tur SuRvEY when writing to advertisers. 


Cheeeee 
Sheltering Arms 


William R. Peters . . 


92 WILLIAM STREET 


Herman Z. Von Post 


82 WEST 57TH STREET 


Charles W. Maury . . Creasurer 


504 WEST 129TH STREET 


President 


Secretary 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“THE SHELTERING ARMS” was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between six 
and ten years of age, for whom no other insti- 
tution provides. 

Children placed at ‘THE SHELTERING ARMS” 
are not surrendered to the Institution, but are 
held subject to the order of parents or guardians. 

The children attend the neighboring public 
school. The older boys and girls are trained to 
household and other work. 


Application for admission should be addressed 
to MISS RICHMOND, at ‘THE SHELTERING 
ARMS,’ 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Avenue, 


Federated Boys’ Club 


(INCORPORATED) 

A WORLD WIDE WORK FOR MASS BOYS’ CLUBS 
An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 
Clubs Organized Superintendents Supplied 
OFFICERS 
Thomas Chew, President 
George N. Putnam, Secretary Frank A. Day, Treasurer 
George D. Chamberlain, Chairman Ex. Committee 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $10 a year; Club $2; Active (Superintendents) $1 
Send for literature on Boys’ Club Work 
What are you doing for the street boys of your community ? 


OFFICE: Room 308, 35 Congress St., BosTON, MASS, 


““CUE-ROQUE’’ GAME TABLES 


For the Social Settlements, Boys’ Clubs and 
Recreation Rooms 


These tables and our Shuffle Boards, ‘*Cue-Bowlette”’ Tables 
and many other substantial games—large and small—in con- 
stant successful use in the Social Rooms, Boys’ Clubs, Y. M. 
C, A.’s, Schools, Social Centers, State Institutions, Churches, 
Men’s Clubs and Homes. Write for Catalog and price list. 


The “Improved” Shuffle BoardCo., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of 
a Supply House must be submitted by an Insti- 
tution purchasing from it, and known to the pub- 
lishers of Tus Survey. Published every Saturday. 


a a) 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 


GILLIES COFFEE Co., 
233 Washington street, New York. 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, Nee vs 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, ING 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 


S. F. HAYWARD & CO., » 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale. 


BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSH, 
676 Broadway, New York City. 


Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 


House Furnishing Goods. 


c. H. & B.S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


180 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Kitchen Equipment. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBEIKH, 
110-112 West 26th street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 


THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 


BATEMAN & MILLER, 
: 145 East 23d Street, New York City. 


Printers and Publishers. 


BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York.. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
177 Broadway, New York City. 


; Soap. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 
439 West street, New York. 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO.,. 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention Tun Survny when writing to advertisers. 


The Best Typewriter That Money Can Buy 


Costs One Hundred Dollars and its name is 


Remington 


The cost of a good operator during the averagt life of a 
Typewriter is Several Thousand Dollars. And remember that 
no operator can do the most work or the best work except on 
the best machine. Compare your outlay for the machine with 
your outlay for the operator and you will see why it is true 
economy to buy the Remington. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Please mention THn Survey when writing to advertisers. 


Our Slavic Fellow Citizens 


By EMILY GREENE BALCH 


ASED on extended travel in peasant villages abroad, and on 

residence in the chief Slavicccommunities of this country, 

Miss Balch’s book becomes one of the most important con- 

tributions to the literature of immigration. As she says in 
her introduction : ‘“‘Acquaintance with any immigrant people in America 
alone is not enough. The naturalist might as well study the habits of a 
lion in a menagerie or of a wild bird in a cage. To understand the 
immigrant we should know him in the conditions which have shaped 
him, and which he has shaped, in his own village and among his own 
people; we should study the culture of which he is a living part, but 
which he is for the most part powerless to transport with him to-his 
new home. He must, however, be known also as he develops in Amer- 
ica in an environment curiously blendedfof old and new elements.” 
The Bibliography alone (30 pages) is invaluable to all students. 


CONTENTS 


PART I PART II 
SLAVIC IMMIGRATION AT ITS SOURCE. SLAVIC IMMIGRANTS IN THE UNITED 
I. Introductory. STATES. 
II, The Slavic Nationalities in Europe. XI. The History of Slavic Immigration Previous 
III. Conditions in Austria-Hungary. to 1880. 
IV. General Character of Slavic Emigration from XII. The Newer Slavic Immigration : Since 1880. 
Austria-Hungary. XIII. The Present Distribution of Slavs in the 
V. Bohemian Emigration. United States. 
VI. Slovak Emigration. XIV. The Economic Situation of the Slav in 
VII. Emigration from Galicia: Austrian Poles and America. 
Ruthenians. XV. Slavs as Farmers. 
VIII. The Slovenians. XVI. Household Life. 
IX. Emigration from Croatia. XVII. The Organized Life of Slavs in America. 
X. The Adriatic Coast of Austria-Hungary. XVIII. The Question of Assimilation. 


27 Appendices; Bibliography; Index; 59 full page illustrations, mostly from photo- 
graphs by the author and by Hine; 11 maps; 7 charts; 536 pages, large 8 vo. 


RieliGae 
Posrpap $2.50 
Send check, money order or 2-cent stamps to 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Books of all Publishers on Social Subjects. 


Please mention TH» Survey when writing to advertisers, 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Twenty-five editorials which discuss subjects of permanent interest have been 
chosen for this volume from among the six score or more written under the heading 
Social Forces. Together they embody Dr. Devine’s social beliefs in animpressive way. 


re Papers dealing with pregnant problems of the moment in matters of social reform.’’—Boston Transcript. 
The new view has not only a passion for human helpfulness, but believes in its practicability. It is pos- 
sessed by the spirit of faitb, of courage and of hope.”’—Chicago 77 ibune. 
> He writes intelligently and helpfully.”— Portland Oregonian. 
- Clear, crisp, antithetical sentences always a pleasure to read.””— San Francisco Chronicle. 
Brought together in a volume their force is intensified by the connection between one and the other.”— 
American Hebrew. 
“* These editorials represent the best of Professor Devine’s work.”’-—Chicago Record Herald. 


A most attractive little brown book of 226 pages, printed on tinted paper with 
uncut edges and the sort of ‘‘art’’ paper binding with pasted label that makes an espe- 


cially attractive gift book. Price postpaid $1.25. 


HOW TWO HUNDRED CHILDREN LIVE AND LEARN By Rudolph R. 
Reeder, Ph. D., Superintendent, New York Orphan Asylum.—A summary of ten years’ 
observation and experience with two hundred children with whom the author has ‘“‘lived 
and learned.”’ 


“ The kindly vigilance with which in spite of numbers each child’s tastes and peculiarities are sought out 
and developed or checked, will interest all. There is a deal of practical child psychology in the book and more 
sound sense regarding the bestowal of charity.””—New York Sun. 

‘* A valuable contribution to the literature of practical education.””—San Francisco Chronicle. - 

“This work is in reality a record of a most interesting and progressive method of educating the children, no 
by books alone, but by the sort of training that prepares them for actual life.”” Indianapolis Kaucator-Journal. 

‘© Of the greatest interest to all who come in close contact with children.’”’—Chicago 77ibune. 

“© Apt to make a parent ask himself if his own home has offered such well balanced and kindly guidance for 
the battle of life.” The Churchman. 


12 mo. 247 pages, fully illustrated. Price postpaid $1.25. 


VISITING NURSING IN THE UNITED STATES By Yssabella Waters, 
Henry Street (Nurses’) Settlement, New York.—Containing a brief history of Visiting 
Nursing, Principles, Methods of Organization and Administration, and a Directory 
of Visiting Nurse Associations in the United States. A practical handbook for all 


interested in the work of visiting nursing. 


“° A type of the important educational publications which are tremendously useful.’”»—Chicago Tvibune. 

“ The book is of a high degree of excellence, written by one of the.best trained and most successful visiting 
nurses in this country.’”’—Chicago Record Herald. 

“It stands to-day the one authoritative book in America. on the subject.”—The Trained Nurse and 
Hosvital Review. 

“ This is a field in which philanthropic effort could be most profitably expended, and it is a question which 
concerns the public welfare sufficiently to make it worthy of the attention of all municipalities.’—New Orleans 
Picayune. 


8 vo, 367 pages. Price postpaid $1.25. 


INL OPQE ALI I DAE IASI 
OUR SLAVIC FELLOW CITIZENS By Emily Greene Balch, Professor of 
Economics, Wellesley College.—The most intensive and at the same time readable 
study ever made of one race group in our immigrant population, both in America and in 
the homes from which they came. Miss Balch has visited the principal Slavic com- 
munities in the United States, and spent a year in the peasant villages of Austria- 
Hungary. Announcements of publication date and price will be sent on request. 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


Please mention THE SuRvEY when writing to advertisers. 


‘FOR NIGHT TRAVEL 


Between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and 
KAN SAS CITY choose 
“The Only Way” 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Electric block signals, electric search head-lights, 
electric lighted trains, over a completely roc 
balasted roadway underlaid with boulders kad 
underdrained with tile. 

A Railroad with Character 
GEO.J. CHARLTON R. J. MCKAY 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


fEwis€ @onGER 


Housefurnishing 
Wareroems 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brnshes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floorss 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness 
Efficiency and Economy 


THE “EDDY” Our Standard for a quarter 
————".. century 


THE “PREMIER” Glass lined 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 2: New York 


HALF THE STORY’S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports and 
Appeals a good argument ts lost 
in poorly printed pages :: :: :: 3: 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-five years’ experience as 


Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacturer 


177 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, CORTLANDT 434 


Please mention THm SuRVBY when writing to advertisers. 


The Basis of Ascendancy: 


a Discussion of Certain Principles of Public Policy involved in the Devel- 
opment of the Southern States, by Edgar Gardner Murphy, author of 
“The Present South.” $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


«An unusual charm of style.”—The Westminster Review, 
London, ‘‘Not only a humane and judicious thinker, but one of 
the most accomplished of the living writers of America.”— 
William Archer, London. ‘Singular brilliancy.” For the effec- 
tive union of high thinking and telling common sense it 
has not been equalled in the discussion.”—New York Times, 
Editorial. ‘In many ways the most searching examination 
that I remember to have read of the racial question.”—Booker 
T. Washington, in the Independent. ‘‘The best philosophical 
statement thus far made as to the solution of the race prob- 
lem.”—H. B. Frissell, Principal of Hampton Institute, Virginia. 
“Wise and hopeful papers. To noble and upbuilding thought 
is added the charm of worthy expression.”—South Atlantic 
Quarterly, Trinity College, North Carolina. ‘‘With great power 
of argument and literary expression.”—The Herald, Glasgow, 
Scotland. ‘Convincing vigor and freshness. Such a writer, if 
not destined to be a leader of the masses, is likely to be recog- 
nized as a leader of the leaders. He makes men think. He 
shapes the issues and so exercises a subtle and controlling 
influence.” —New York Tribune. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., 
Fourth Ave. and 80th St., New York. 
London, Bombay and Calcutta. 


Publishers also of Mr. Murphy’s ‘‘The Present South; now in its sixth printing; 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


The Standard Adding and Listing Machines 


ACCURATE ai(fes) DURABLE 


THE HIGHEST GRADE MACHINES MANUFACTURED 


Awarded Grand Prize at St. Louis Exposition. Save Time, Labor, 
Money. Only Ten Operating Keys. Capacity, $99,999,999-99. 


PRICES $160 TO $250 
SENT ON TRIAL ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE 


STANDARD ADDING MACHINE CoO. 


101 Spring Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. New York Office: 239 Broadway 


Please mention Tum Survey when writing to advertisers. 


’ 


BIG ENOUGH FOR TWO 


Wall Tent shown above is 7x7, of 
best 8 oz. duck 


Price, Complete, Only $5.50 


We can supply you with tents of every 
kind and size. 100 second-hand compart- 
ment tents for sale cheap. 


D. M. KERR MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 
TENTS, AWNINGS, CAMP FURNITURE, 


1007 W. Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Domestic 


Home-Study Courses 


food, health, housekeeping, eee children, For 
home-makers, teachers, social workers, institution 
managers, etc. Send for the illustrated 70-page hand 
nook, ‘‘The Profession of Home-Making,”’ it’s free 


Bulletins—‘‘Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 48 


PP., 10 cents. ‘‘Food Values’’—Practical Dietetics, 32 pp., 
13 illus., 10 cents. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, III, 


DO YOU WANT A LEADER? 


SOCIAL 
RELIGIOUS OR 
PUBLIC SERVICE WORK 


A young man with university training 
desires permanent position in connection 
with social, religious or public service 
work. Have training and _ experience 
fitting me to organize and direct bureaus 
oram willing to collaborate with princi- 
pals. Address for reference 


LEADER, care THE SURVEY 


Science 


Gm. F. Fell Co. 


G Specialists in Medical, 
Technical & Educational 
Work. 9 Makers of Itius- 
TRATED CaTaLocuges & 


Booklets. @ Fine Jos 
Printinc. @ Machine 


Composition, Electro- 


typing & Binding. \z ¢ 


1220-24 Sansom St. 
Philadelphia, JPenna. 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN 


with executive ability desires superintendency 


of institution. Address 


SUPERINTENDENT, care The Survey 


WANTED 
Middle-aged married couple of Christian 
character, preferably with some experience in 
the care of children in institutions, to act as 
Superintendent and Matron in orphanage near 


_New York. 


Address with full particulars and references 
MARRIED COUPLE, care The Survey 


WANTED 


An experienced person to do probation work 
principally, oue also able to t ach physical cul- 
ture at Settlement preferred, For particulars.ap- 
ply to the United Jewish Charities, Cincinnati, O. 


Opening for teacher of violin and art; pri- 
vate school or girl’s college. Ten years’ ex- 
perience, good references. Address 


MISS SHARRARD, 1315 Morton Avenue, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Please mention THE SuRvbY when writing «to advertisers. 


Over the “ERIE” 


from East or West 


@BLOCK SIGNALS 


Assure Protection 


QMODERN EQUIPMENT 


Means Comfort enroute 


@DIVERSITY OF BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 


Prevents Monotony 


Courteous Attendants 


Daily Trains Between | 
New York, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cambridge Springs, Saeger- 
town, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 


Erie Cafe Cars =: :: 2: »Dining Cars 


- STOP-OVERS PERMITTED 


DETAILS ON APPLICATION TO ANY 
TICKET AGENT OF THE 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent 
50 Church Street, New York 


Please mention TH SuRvpY when writing to advertisers. 
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Please mention THE SuRvEY when writing to advertisers. 


THE MAXIMUM OF PROTECTION 


AT THE MINIMUM OF COST ne 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


OFFERS ITS NEW 


$5,000 ) WHOLE LIFE POLICY 


To the readers of THE Sree in the belief that it will commend itself 
to the discerning by reason of its extremely low premiums. 


At age 20, the annual premium is $ 68.08 
At age 30, the annual premium is $ 86.81 
At age 40, the annual premium is $118.68 
At age 50, the annual premium is $176.70 


To appreciate this, divide the premiums by five and see the cost per 
thousand dollars. No policy for less than $5,000 is, however, issued by 
this Company on the Whole Life Plan. 

The policy is non-participating. The contract provides for paid-up 
~~ insurance, loans and cash surrender values after three years. 

If you are interested, further details will be willingly furnished, if you 
will address 


LEE K. FRANKEL 


Manager Industrial Department 


TYRREL PRINT, NHW YORK. 


PREVENTION 
OF ACCIDENTS 


Is a crying need of modem industry. The heavy toll of hu- 


man life and limb exacted by the conditions which prevail in 
‘many lines of manufacture and trade calls for every precau- 
tionary measure that can be taken—on the score of both 
humane consideration and practical economy. 


ALTNA INSPECTIONS 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


The expert inspection service which is a leading feature of 


AETNA LIABILITY INSURANCE 


calls attention to dangerous operations and conditions and 
leads to the adoption of preventive safeguards. Result—fewer 
accidents and lower cost of insurance. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 
“FOR THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS.” 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Accident and Liability Department 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


~~ 


Please mention Tur SurRvEY when writing to advertisers. 


